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Equip Your Playground with 
Mitchell Playground Apparatus 
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City Playground, West Allis, Wis, 








The Merry Whirl 
modates 1 to 50 children 
t the same time. Children can 
oard or leave it at will while 
motion. Easily operated by a 
ngle child. Requires no super- 
ion. Gives many years of 
ice with minimum upkeep. 





Joy ¢ sym 


popular device, uniting the 
tions of Giant Stride and 
rcular traveling ring. Built 
th standard of O.D. steel 
pipe. Patented top bearing and 


Keep The 
Children Off 
the Streets 





Write for this Book 


It illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete 
Mitchell line of Better- 
bilt Playground Appa- 
ratus, showing many of 
the items in_ actual 
colors. Explains just 
how Mitchell Equipment 
is built and why it is so 
admirably suited to 
school, park, resort and 
recreational center 
needs. Sent, with com- 
plete price list, on re- 
quest. 





The Swing Bob 


Ideal equipment for the younger 
children—furnishing healthful 
exercise and amusement to 
from one to twenty children at a 
time. Reinforced platform and 
continuous guard rails insure 
safety. Attractively painted. 








Tree Climb 


\ novel item which gives the 
children all the delights of 
climbing trees, with unusual 
safety. Center post and cross 
arms of galvanized pipe. Easily 
installed in small space. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


Recreation and Delinquency.—Testimony as 
to the effect of playgrounds on delinquency ap- 
pears in the annual report issued by William 5. 
Patterson, superintendent of the Mohawk and 
Hudson River Humane Society. 

“Better recreation than has been afforded 
youngsters in past years has resulted in a remark- 
able decrease in juvenile delinquency,” Mr. Pat- 
terson stated. ‘‘The Recreation Commission is 
deserving of great credit in that local parks and 
playgrounds and various other enjoyable features 
provided kept children from trouble. Some people 
look to home conditions as the great cause for 
children getting into trouble. This is not the real 
reason. Recreation is the one thing which will 
keep a child’s mind occupied to such an extent 
that he will not desire to start trouble. Every 
child seeks and needs recreation. If it is not 
provided he will use his own judgment in find- 


ing it.” 


Public Recreation and Delinquency.—Rec- 
reation workers will be interested in knowing that 
the January issue of The American City contains 
an address on “The Relation of Public Recreation 
to Delinquency,” given by Lee F. Hanmer of the 
Russell Sage Foundation before the American 
Prison Congress at Kansas City. Mr. Hanmer 
brought together the testimony offered by a num- 
ber of cities, individuals and organizations on the 
favorable influence of playgrounds in the reduc- 
tion of delinquency. He cautions, however, 
against a too hasty assumption that recreation is 
a cure-all for juvenile delinquency and urges a 
careful interpretation of the facts and a considera- 
tion of the many other factors involved. 

In much the same vein is a pamphlet just issued 
by the P. R. A. A., entitled Children’s Play and 
Juvenile Delinquency. Copies of this pamphlet 
may be secured from P. R. A. A. at five cents 
apiece. In quantities of a hundred they may be 
purchased for $3.50. 


Because of Walker Playground.—‘The 
Walker Playground,” was the telling reply of a 
patrolman of Springfield, Massachusetts, when 
asked why he thought it was he had not had 
cause to make a single complaint or investigate 
a misdemeanor of any child from that section of 
the city. 


The D. A. R. Forest.—According to the Bos- 
ton Herald of January 19, 1929, the Massachusetts 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion has acquired a thousand acres of forest land 
in Goshen, Massachusetts, bordering the Berkshire 
trail, which will be dedicated in April and turned 
over to the Commonwealth as a Memorial State 
Forest. 


Some Activities in Pontiac, Michigan.— 
Among the developments mentioned in the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Division of Recreation, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Pontiac, Michigan, 
is the rapid growth of the Business Girls’ Recrea- 
tion Association. From a small group of girls 
this has increased to a membership of 125. With 
the assistance of the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
Pontiac, a club room on the third floor of the 
Welfare Building has been furnished by the mem- 
bers. The activities of the Association include, 
art, bridge, dramatics, study and bowling clubs 
during the winter and hikes, riding, tennis, golf 
and swimming during the summer. 

Play on the municipal golf course during the 
past year was nearly double that of 1926 while the 
bathing beach had the largest attendance in its 
history. No fatalities and 500 people taught to 
swim is the proud record of the Department. 
Tobogganing, introduced for the first time last 
year became so popular it was necessary to in- 
crease the number of slides from six to sixteen. 
Picnicking, too, was popular and 11,658 members 
of churches and luncheon clubs, city employees, 
school teachers, factory workers and mercantile 
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employees took advantage of the leadership ser- 
vice offered by the Recreation Department for 


picnics and parties 


Recreation Activities in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey.—The World War Memorial Association, 
Inc., which conducts the community house of 
Bloomfield, in its report for the year ending May 
Ist, 1928, counts as one of its most far reaching 
accomplishments the appointment of a public rec- 
reation commission to take charge of playgrounds, 
athletic fields, swimming pools and other facilities. 

Under the auspices of the Memorial Associa- 
tion, a community house boys’ club is maintained 
with a membership of over 110 boys from twelve 
to seventeen years, divided into junior and senior 
members. Eleven nationalities and four religions 
this group. The Kiwanis Club 


are represented 11 
become greatly interested and is 


of Bloomfield 
paying the salary of one of the directors. The 


forty boys who belong to the Harmonica Club 
wear hats and sashes of orange and black at all 
“engagements.” Many girls have learned to play 
the ukelele in the junior and senior classes which 


are conducted 


Social Recreation in Portland, Maine.— 
The Recreation Department of Portland, Maine, 
an active program of social recrea- 
tion under the lership of Miss Aroline Clarke. 
A recent institute in social recreation brought out 
sixty people who paid a registration fee of one 
dollar each. Every member received a sheet for 
each section meeting with the games to be taught 
on that particular evening and a brief list of sug- 
gested reading—chiefly references to game books. 
Another activity of the department is the City Hall 


is conducting 


Recreation Club which conducts a series of parties 
and gatherings various kinds. A Home Play 
column in the local paper provides the opportunity 


to get games and party suggestions into the family 


circle. Here appear pencil and paper games and 
directions for other social activities. Editorials on 
the importance of home play are also published. 


North Plainfield, New Jersey, Obtains 
First a through Tax Funds.— 
North Plaint 1 population of 10,000, has 


just made ar priation of $800.00, its first 
from tax fund r the local playground and rec- 
reation program during 1929. In 1927 the Ball- 


Kirch Post Number 265, Americ ican Legion, pur- 


if ul - 


chased equipment { the first playground in the 
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3orough and provided sufficient additional funds 
for two supervisors. At the request of the Post, 
Mayor Alexander Milne, with the approval of 
the Borough Council, appointed a_ Recreation 
Commission of five members which administered 
the program. During the past summer the Post 
again contributed $500 with which a second play- 
ground was opened and with contributions from 
a few local citizens provided the Commission with 
the necessary funds to equip the second ground 
and supervise both areas, the total expenditure 
being $625. Both playgrounds are located on 
school property and the Board of Education has 
a member on the Recreation Commission. 


Playground Registration in Memphis.— 
From July 16th to August 26th, 1928, was regis- 
tration season on the Memphis playgrounds. Each 
child coming to the playground registered once 
during the season, giving his name, address, age, 
parents’ nationality, school and telephone number. 
Four children, two boys and two girls from each 
playground were appointed to take charge of the 
registration book for a period of a week. 


San Antonio to Have $50,000 for Recrea- 
tion.—An ordinance has been passed giving San 
Antonia, Texas, two cents on every hundred dol- 
lars valuation, approximating $50,000 annually for 
the Department of Recreation. The ordinance 


will go into effect June first. 


Parkersburg, West Virginia, Reports New 
Developments.—The Recreation Board of Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia, was created in the sum- 
mer of 1927 when the first tax levy for recreation 
was received. The Board has issued a very at- 
tractive home-made report illustrated with snap- 
shots. In spite of the fact that the Board is very 
young it has conducted a broad year-round pro- 
gram on a budget approximating $10,000. The 
program includes eight playgrounds, a dramatic 
program, athletic leagues and tournament and an 
industrial athletic program, five community cen- 
ters, a picnic service and many special activities. 
There are three year-round workers, including an 


office secretary. 


Recreation Activities in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee.—Last year thirty-six basketball teams 
played in the leagues organized by the Knoxville 
Bureau of Recreation. This year as the result of 
a vigorous campaign conducted among industrial 
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plants, commercial houses, fraternal organizations 
and similar groups, there are sixty teams with 
other groups waiting to play as soon as facilities 
can be provided. The following classification is 
used in the organization of teams in each league: 
AAA—Teams made up of bona-fide members of 

the club, class or business they represent. 

\A— Independent teams recruited at large. 

A—Junior teams for players under seventeen 
years of age. 

Each team is asked to deposit $10.00 with the 
Knoxville Amateur Basketball Association before 
permits for practice periods are issued. This is 
credited to the account of each team and deducted 
as the team uses the gymnasium. 


Parks and Recreation in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts.— More playgrounds in the residen- 
tial districts, a club house for the municipal golf 
course, additional land for athletic purposes near 
State street adjoining Blunt Park and a suitable 
entrance at State street for this park, greater ex- 
tension of recreational facilities in most parks of 
the city and a second summer camp at Forest Park 
so that both boys and girls will be cared for, 
were among the needs mentioned by the Park De- 
partment of Springfield, Massachusetts, in its 
forty-sixth annual report. The year 1928, accord- 
ing to the report saw the addition of nearly 200 
acres of land to the city’s park areas. This in- 
cludes 146 acres for the municipal golf course. 
These additional tracts bring the total park area 
of the city up to 1,441,893 acres or nearly an acre 
of land devoted to park and recreation purposes 
for every thousand population, 

‘Additional playgrounds should be established 
from time to time in the residential district of the 
city to meet the natural growth and development. 
The value of recreation is becoming more recog- 
nized and is being emphasized not only by park 


officers but by educators as well.” 


A Large Participation.—William J. S. 
Schultz, superintendent of the West Park Com- 
mission, Chicago, Illinois, reports that 6,647,750 
people participated in the indoor and outdoor ac- 
tivities of the West Chicago parks. 


Recreation Projects for Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee.—()f the fourteen projects indorsed by 


he Anoxville Journal for the civic developments 
the citv, four relate to community recreation. 
\s stated by the Journal these projects are as fol- 


A system of city parks and a zoo 

A municipal swimming pool or bathing beach 

The completion of Smoky Mountain National 
Park 

The erection of an auditorium built jointly by 
the city, the county and the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Three New Playgrounds in Los Angeles. 
—Three new playgrounds will be added to the 
recreation system in Los Angeles, the Playground 
and Recreation Commission having approved 
plans for the equipping of three sites. According 
to estimates submitted a total expenditure of 
$52,015 will be necessary to put these new 
play areas into service. This includes $10,000 to 
be set aside for each playground for the erection 
of a community center building. 


Winter Sports for Los Angeles.—Camp 
Seeley was officially opened in January as the all 
year-round mountain playground of the city of 
Los Angeles The Board of Playground and Rec- 
creation Commissioners acted as hosts to a number 
of honor guests and to the general public on the 
opening day when a program of winter sports was 
launched. With five inches of snow on the ground 
it was possible to have exhibitions of skiing, snow 
shoe races and other winter sports. 


For the Men of Waltham.—tThe city of 
Waltham, Massachusetts, has received a_ trust 
fund of about $200,000 established under the will 
of Hamblin L.. Hovey, who died in 1904. A board 
of five trustees has been appointed to construct, 
maintain, and operate a building which will be 
known as the Hamblin L. Hovey Institute. The 
purpose of the Institute is to provide recreation, 
amusement and free baths for the men of Walt- 
ham. 


Automobile Hiking.—With the help of the 
automobile club staff the Recreation Department 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, last year prepared and 
helped distribute descriptions of thirteen auto- 
mobile hikes. 


Community Golf in Cleveland Heights.— 
last winter the Board of Public Recreation, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, organized a community 
golf club for indoor playing which carried over 
until the opening of the outdoor courses in the 


spring. The stage of the high school auditorium 
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was fitted up with six driving nets and putting 
greens were built \ golf professional gave in- 
struction at each session. Members paid a fee of 
five dollars and a daily greens fee of thirty-five 
cents. 


! 
! 


Industrial Recreation in Wilkes Barre.— 
The 1928 report of the Store Employees’ Associa- 
tion of Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, organized by 
the Playground and Recreation Association, 
shows a membership of fifty-one organizations. 
The activities include bowling for men and girls, 
baseball, basketball, swimming and social recrea- 
tion. The financial report shows that the em- 
ployees themselves paid seventy-six percent of 
the total cost of their own recreation, the em- 


ployers, twenty-four percent 


Municipal Athletics in Milwaukee.—The 
Municipal Athletic Football Association of Mil- 
waukee had one of its best seasons in 1928, ac- 
cording to the December thirtieth issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, largely because of a new 
method of classifying teams. In place of the 
weight system, the Extension Department of the 
School Board in charge of municipal athletics sub- 
stituted the age system regardless of weight. 


hree leagues—National for players 


There were thi 
under twenty-two years of age; Junior for play- 


ers under twenty and Cadet for players under 


eighteen. The three leagues brought together 
seventeen teams 

In additio1 football, twenty other sports 
were conducted by the Extension Department, 
ranging from football and basketball, which are 
the oldest, to roller skating, the newest. This 
represents a large growth since 1919, when the 
organization began with three sports. 1928 has 
been the most successful season in number of 
participants, a 1 record having been set of 
13,181. 


New Parks for Virginia.—Virginia will be 


given two large tracts of land for public parks 
provided the Federal Government will develop the 
land, according to the January twelfth issue of the 


Washington One tract of land containing 
200 acres, a part of the 800 acre tract owned by 
Bucknell Colleg: located south of Alexandria. 
The other tract, containing 43 acres, is near 


Glencarlyn. 


Intra-Mural Athletics in Wichita, Kansas. 





—Strong Hinman, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas, public schools, reports that 
the intra-mural program adopted during the past 
year is reaching many more pupils than did the 
old inter-scholastic program. The results of the 
year’s work show that 6,128 more boys and girls 
took part in activities under the new plan than 
were reached formerly. 


The Department of Physical Education has 
worked out an interesting point system of awards, 
Pins have been adopted as awards for those earn- 
ing points, one for boys and one for girls of the 
intermediate schools, and honor keys for high 
school boys and girls. In the intermediate schools 
the pins are bronze; in the high schools keys are 
silver. When a pupil graduates from high school 
the silver key will be exchanged for a gold one 
as an additional reward for completing the public 
school work. To earn the awards the pupils may 
participate in individual tests, intra-mural sports 
or, in the case of high school boys, in inter- 


scholastic sports. 


Schools cannot make men better citizens than 
their communities demand and their working 
lives determine. The school can, for a time, lure 
an individual student beyond the standards of his 
community, but, save with the exceptional person, 
the community will sooner or later get him. The 
community has its schools, but the community 
is itself a school. And our education is the prod- 
uct of all of our experiences, not merely of our 
classroom experiences. All this means, I think, 
that we must revise our ancient notion of the re- 
lationship between school and society. The school 
and the social order must be saved together or 
they will sink together. 


From On the Firing Line of Democracy, published in The 
Journal of Adult Education, February, 1929. 


Basketball for Employed Girls in Colum- 
bus.—The most outstanding winter recreation 
activity for the young women of Columbus is 
basketball. Three leagues are organized each 
year, a business girls’ league of representatives of 
commercial firms, all of whom must be employees 
over eighteen years of age; an independent league 
of working girls who want to play basketball but 
who cannot get enough players from any one 
business house to form a team and whose teams 
are thus made up of girls from different business 
firms, and a recreation league of beginning players 
and junior players from church groups. In the 
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fall the players are formed into individual classes 
and for a month or more their activities consist of 
gymnastics and low organization games leading up 
to basketball. Basketball is then taught to the 
girls as a class and not until it is nearly time to 
play in the tournament are the girls divided into 
teams and receive team instruction even while 
meeting in groups of twenty or more. All coach- 
ing is done by women and no fees are charged un- 
til the teams are formed and the league games 
started. Then recreation and church league teams 
pay three dollars and independent and business 
girls league teams pay five dollars. All the of- 
ficials are women, usually major students at the 
university who have had experience. No ad- 
mittance fees are charged for the games, and there 
are no individual awards. Trophies are donated 
by the various commercial firms and are passing 
trophies. At the end of the season a basketball 
party for girls only is held and at this time the 
trophies are awarded. 

[he popularity of the winter program is shown 
by the fact that the participation of the business 
girls in community center winter activities has in- 
creased 110 percent over last year’s enrollment 
and the Department is now working in about fif- 
teen churches. There are over fifty teams of girls’ 
basket ball in downtown centers alone. The in- 
terest of many of the basketball players is held 
during the spring and summer by Twilight leagues 
of soft ball and by tennis and archery tourna- 


ments. 


Playgrounds for Colored Citizens.—The 
Harmon Foundation, New York City, has given 
playgrounds for the use of colored people in the 
following communities : 

Coffeyville, Kansas; Fort Worth, Texas; Mo- 
bile, Alabama; Orangeburg, North Carolina; 
Auburn, New York; Charleston, South Carolina. 

The awards which have been won by the colored 
playgrounds are as follows: 

Orangeburg, South Carolina—$100 in the 1925- 
26 Honorarium Contest 

Orangeburg, South Carolina—$50 in the Na- 
tional Beautification Contest 

Forth Worth, Texas—$50 in the 1925-26 Hon- 
orarium Contest 

Coffeyville, Kansas—$100 in the 1927-28 Hon- 


orarium Contest. 


A Survey of Milwaukee’s Playgrounds and 
Playfield Needs.—Under this title, Miss Doro- 


thy Enderis, Assistant to the Superintendent of 
the Milwaukee Public Schools, and Gilbert Clegg, 
Playground Engineer, have presented a proposed 
program for the expansion of the city’s recreation 
system. The playgrounds in each district have 
been carefully studied and definite recommenda- 
tions have been made regarding proposed new 
sites, additions and improvements to be taken care 
of by certain specified dates. After making its 
recommendations, the survey goes into the ques- 
tion of finances, amounts needed for each item and 
the method of financing. Tables giving definite 
estimates of costs for suggested additions and im- 
provements are included. 

In conclusion there are general recommenda- 
tions regarding the acquisition of playfields, ath- 
letic fields and over-night camps. 


From a Dollar and Cents Point of View.— 
An interested observer dropping in at a jeweler’s 
store in a New Jersey city the week after Christ- 
mas commented on the emptiness of the store as 
indicating a good Christmas. The jeweler’s face 
lit up with enthusiasm as he said: 

“We did have a good Christmas! We sold 
more goods than we ever sold before at the holi- 
day season. I wish all the business men could 
appreciate how much the wonderful spirit in this 
city that has been created by the activities of our 
recreation department is responsible for the in- 
creased business. I feel that it is the cause of our 
great increase in sales this year.” 


Los Angeles Analyzes Its Recreation 
Costs.—It costs the public $.053 every time a 
child uses a Los Angeles municipal playground 
and exactly $.076 every time he goes for a swim 
in a city plunge. 

These figures and many others have been made 
public as the result of an interesting study on the 
cost of recreation in Los Angeles, California, pre- 
pared for the Board of Playground and Recrea- 
tion Commissioners by George Hjelte, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation. Of all the numerous rec- 
reation services performed by the department the 
municipal sports program is lowest in the way of 
cost. This is due to the fact that these activities 
are entirely self-supporting with the exception of 
administration costs because of the nominal fees 
charged for entry in tournaments, leagues and sim- 
ilar events. Public beaches and the Municipal 
Men’s Club are next to the lowest, the city having 
an expense of only $.015 for each person making 
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use of these facilities. The promotion of recrea- 


tion in industries ts $.0516 per individual. The 
five municipal operated by the department 
involve the larg capita cost for the city. 
The three sum1 cation camps average $.253 
per individual; the boys’ camps, Griffith Park, 
costs the public $.50 a day for each camper while 
the cost of th amp is highest of all, averag- 


ing per unit $.60 a day. 


Women of Detroit Take to the Ukelele.— 


Miss Lottie McDermott, Supervisor of Women’s 


and Girls’ Activities in the Detroit Recreation De- 
partment, writes that during the past year a num- 
ber of ukelele clubs for mothers and business girls 
have been organized in a very successful experi- 
ment continuing throughout the season and clos- 


ing in the spring with a demonstration in which 
250 took part 


demonstratio1 


he members of the clubs gave a 
their musical and vocal abilities, 
es characteristic of the period 


they represented, and made all 


learning the 
the costumes used 





in the various tableau. About 750 relatives and 
friends came to see them make their debut. 


Music as a Morale Builder.—The Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Daytona Beach, Florida, 
earned the gratitude of the Red Cross and the Dis- 
aster Relief Committee during the Lake Okee- 
chobee district disaster by its morale-creating 
work along musical lines. Daytona Beach is 200 
miles from the seat of the disaster, but imme- 
diately after the storm Raymond Clancy, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, took a male quartet re- 
cruited from the Lions’ Club and a band from 
the Elks’ Club to the section where there was 
greatest disaster. These groups played and sang 
in the various cantonments established by the Red 
Cross for refugees, provided music at the civic 
funeral for those who had lost their lives, and on 
Sunday provided music at the services in the lead- 
ing churches. Letters were received from the 
American Red Cross telling of their appreciation 


“for the thoughtfulness of the people of Daytona 
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THe Homes, QUAKER VILLAGE 
Be ur time of need for such recreation.” 


Folk etter: in Reading.—Folk dancing in 


Re x, Pe lvania, holds an important place 
in the grams on all the playgrounds, the Tues- 
d ing festivals being especially popular. 
Durit st summer an average of 3,450 children 
d took part in the regular dances. Two 

pecialties were presented each evening. 

wo thousand people enjoyed the dances on each 


occas The music for the weekly dances was 
olunteer orchestra composed of 


cn T 
\ 


gh school and junior high school ages. 


A Quaker bag for Children.—A year ago 
the Playgrounds Association of Philadelphia es- 
Quaker Village in 


tablishe ‘ities is known as a 


the heart of the busy wholesale district of the city 
on land belonging to the Friends’ Meeting House. 
Here the desire which every child has to play 


Twice a week dur- 


house is gratified to the full. 
ing the summer the gates of Quaker Village are 
opened and the community becomes populated 
with 200 or more of the neighborhood’s children. 

st two walls of the Village shaded by the 


~MAINTAINED BY 





THE PHILADELPHIA PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION 


trees and separated by white picket fences are the 
streets. Little green buildings labeled City Hall, 
Court House, Post Office and Bank, house the ad- 
ministrative and commercial activities. The boys 
and girls take turns officiating as mayor, magis- 
trates, postmaster and bankers. There are in ad- 
dition a number of sidewalk stores where the vil- 
lage housewives do their marketing. Each house- 
wife has a bank book and is permitted to draw 
$2.00 a week in toy money from the bank. The 
stores are stocked with toy packages, fruit and 
vegetables made by the children of colored cloth 
stuffed with cotton. For meat, blocks of wood 
have been shaped and painted. 

Every day the grounds are open sees dozens of 
children excitedly engaged in this serious business 
of playing grown-up. There are workshops where 
they build floats for parades or make new pota- 

There is also a 
can leave their 


toes to replace the worn out ones. 
school where the little mothers 
youngsters for a few hours. 


Volunteer Leaders.—An institute to train 
high school girls in play leadership was held in 
York, Pennsylvania, last May. As a result every 
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playground director had the help of a high school 
assistant all summer. Some of the girls gave an 
afternoon a week, some two or three days a week. 


A Checker Tournament in York, Pa.—Sixty 
boys and ten girls from the recreation center took 
part in York’s or checker tournament. Forty- 
one men played in the senior tournament at the 
City Hall. Four nights with sessions of four 
hours each we cessary to complete the adult 


contest. 


An Easter Egg Hunt in York, Pennsylva- 
nia.—For the Easter egg hunt in York, Penn- 
sylvania, last year, 3,500 eggs were contributed 
by 154 different 
dyed by the Gi 
Scouts, who watched over them carefully until 


ividuals. All of the eggs were 
couts and hidden by the Boy 
the scramble begai When the whistle was blown 
by the Scouts, ove 
kept behind rope 


3,000 children who had been 
me side of the park, rushed 


up the hill. 


A Distinguished Service Medal Awarded. 

At a banquet held at McKinley Park by the 
South Park Commission, Chicago, Illinois, a dis- 
tinguished service medal was awarded to Charles 
Walthuis, who has been a constant attendant of 
the South Par stem for nearly thirty years. 
Mr. Walthuis 
but has given freel 
velop activities the park. His whole life is 
vork at McKinley park and 


never won a trophy or medal 
of himself in helping to de- 


centered aroun 
as a volunteer he takes charge of groups in what- 
] 


= @ needed 


ever activity | 
Easter Egg Hunts.—lIn preparation for the 
Monday Easter Egg Hunt in Plainfield, New Jer- 


sey, a committe: formed through the Recrea- 


tion Council, whi 
bers. A letter wa 


h consisted of thirty-three mem- 

sent every organization in the 
city, asking for a contribution of $2.00 to the Egg 
Hunt. The amount secured was $62.50, which, 
with the except! of $5.00, covered the entire 
cost of the day 

The field at Green Brook Park of the Union 
County Park Comn 
sections—one for children under six, one for chil- 


1ission was divided into three 


dren under nine and the other for children under 
twelve. In addition to the three sections there was 
a section for crippled children. The Boy Scouts 
and Girl Reserves hid 1,500 eggs—an inadequate 
number as it proved, since between 2,000 and 
3,000 children 


sponded. 


There was a Lost Children’s Committee and 
An Unfortunate Seekers’ Committee, whose duty 
it was to see that the children who were dis- 
appointed because they were unsuccessful in find- 
ing an egg secured one. 

The Department of Recreation and Play- 
grounds of Lynchburg, Virginia, held its first 
Easter Egg Hunt this year at Miller Park Play- 
ground. The eggs, held in wire netting, were 
dyed and boiled in large vats at the park. There 
were 5,000 eggs, 1,500 of which were given by 
the American Legion. Though well concealed, all 
of them were found in eighteen minutes by the 
1,500 children hunting them. The hunt was re- 
stricted to children twelve years old and under. 
A live Flemish rabbit was given the finder of the 


golden egg. 


Admission—One Egg!—An interesting vari- 
ation of the Easter Egg Hunt was introduced by 
the Recreation Commission of Port Chester, New 
York, when one fresh egg was made the admis- 
sion charge for each child attending the Faster 
Egg Theatre Party held during the Eastern vaca- 
tion. Lines began to form in front of the 
Embassy Theatre at eight-thirty in the morning 
and by the time the show started at ten o’clock 
there was standing room only. More than 1,700 
children crowded into the theatre and nearly 2,000 
eggs were brought. These were afterward crated 
and sent to the local and county hospitals. 

The use of the theatre was given by the Rogow- 
sky Brothers, and a program of news pictures, 
travelogues and a comedy feature was presented. 
Girl Scouts and a number of volunteers from the 
Social Service Organization assisted in handling 


the crowds. 


Eighth Annual Easter Egg Hunt in Los 
Angeles.—Two thousand children of all ages 
and sizes were literally “turned loose” by the Los 
Angeles Playground and Recreation Department 
to hunt for candy Easter eggs, at the Eighth An- 
nual Easter Egg Hunt at Echo Park Playground. 
Until two o’clock the children were held back 
from the quest, but when the zero hour arrived 
they were allowed to roam all over the big play- 
ground and to find as many eggs as industry and 
diligent search would reveal. In order to give the 
children eggs which were fresh and clean, the 
department concealed slips of paper instead of 
eggs in various places on the playground. These 
papers were exchanged for eggs at the end of the 
search. 
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The children who were not able to go to the 
Echo Playground were invited to similar Easter 
events at other city playgrounds and Easter Egg 
Hunts were held at four other centers. 

In addition the Department scheduled a chil- 
dren’s Easter Party at Queen Anne Playground 
and an Easter Egg Dyeing and Show at Verdugo 


Playground. 


Successful Community Use.—The Woodruff 
School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, is a fine example of 
a modern grade school building. Through the co- 
operation of the principal, the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the city and the City Recreation 
Commission, a total of 14,119 people were reached 
through community programs during the year. 
The younger boys were served through the Boy 
Scouts; the older boys and men by an athletic 
club with an average attendance of about forty. 
The older girls and women were also organized 
in an athletic club. There was a program of com- 
munity dances, moving pictures, dinners, a Christ- 
mas celebration, a Halloween party, a debate and 
a carnival which drew 1,200 spectators. In addi- 
tion there were regular Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings and the Association has a sponsor- 
ing committee for the men’s athletic club, the 
women’s athletic club, the dances and the moving 
pictures. During the summer a supervised play- 
ground was conducted on the grounds by the 


Recreation Commission. 


A Park Gift for Noblesville.—George Ball, 
the owner of a large factory in Noblesville, 
Indiana, has presented the city with thirty acres 
of land adjoining the present park. The property 
was formerly used as a serum manufacturing 
plant and has on it a very fine building which can 
be converted into a modern bath house. It is 
planned to build a new modern pool on this site 
as soon as funds are available. The new addition 
will also provide sufficient ground for a baseball 
diamond and other recreation features. Forest 
Park, with the new addition, is now 150 acres in 
extent. 

Gift for a Park Saved.—Colonel Joseph Bat- 
tell of Middlebury, Vermont, bequeathed 30,000 
acres in the Green Mountains in trust to the 
president and fellows of Middlebury College for 
use as a natural public park. A private company 
sought to condemn part of this land for power 
purposes, but the Supreme Court of Vermont has 
upheld the validity of the purpose to which the 
Colonel dedicated the land. 


Camp Life.—The Camper and Hiker, making 
its appearance under the new name of Camp Life, 
contains in the January issue such articles as “A 
Commercial Analysis of the Camping Movement” 
and “Shall We Teach Religion in Camp?” Each 
month there will be pages devoted to camping 
activities of the Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts. 
Ben Solomon is editor of the magazine, published 
by Camp Life, Inc., 93 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 


A Nature Lore School.—The School of Edu- 
cation of Western Reserve University announces 
its 1929 Nature Guide School to be held in co- 
operation with the Western Reserve Academy at 
Hudson, Ohio, where thirty-one acres of wooded 
campus and 500 acres of farm and forest make 
an ideal spot for the purpose. Courses will be 
offered in Gardening, Insects, Non-Flowering 
Plants, Study Practicum in Nature Education, 
Advanced Physiography, Handcraft, Agriculture 
and Outdoor Leadership. Dr. William G. Vinal 
of the School of Education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, is Director. } 


A Nature Training School in Connecticut. 
—The Nature Training School conducted by the 
Coordinating Council on Nature Activities. will 
be held this year at Gardner Lake near Nor- 
wich and New London, Connecticut, from June 
12 to 29. New courses will begin on June 1, 
June 8 and June 15, continuing for two weeks 
each. Applications will be accepted for any’ or 
all of these periods. Courses will be offered in 
Trees and Forestry, Physiography and Geology 
of the Local Regions, Animal and Plant Life 
and Stream, Plant Ecology, Insect Life, Recrea- 
tion Leadership, Music Interpretations, Flower- 
ing and non Flowering Plants, Nature Education, 
Stars, Birds, Outdoor Sketching, etc. 

Further information may be secured from Dr. 
Bertha Chapman Cady, Director of the Coordi- 
nating Council on Nature Activities, American 
Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and 
Central Park West, New York City. 


A Plan to Make Toys Available.—A “cir- 
culating toyery” which will operate in the same 
manner as the Public Library is the plan of a 
group of prominent New York women and social 
workers, according to the New York Times. In 
order to make play with toys available to all 
children, it is the intention of the women inter- 
ested in the movement to gather a supply of dur- 
able toys and lend them to the children for a 
stated length of time. 
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The 1928 Olympics: 


By 


Gustavus T. Kirpy 


an, Committee on Olympic Games, American Olympic Association 


The Olympic Games are keen, earnest contests. 
There is a field where those from all the nations 
of the world come to give of their best to win— 
and naturally that brings with it conflict. But 
that is all the more reason why in that conflict, 
in that striving for success, you should have 
sportsmanship, courage and modesty in victory, 
courage and chee1 And that 
are trying to put into the hearts 


fulness in defeat. 
is what the games 
and minds and souls of all competitors. 

No great enterprise can be accomplished with- 
out trouble and disagreements and conflicts. At 
the Olympic Games there have been and always 
will be not only disappointments, but troubles. 

At the Olympic Games in Paris four years ago, 
there was a riot among the spectators when the 
American Rugby Football Team, much to the 
disappointment and chagrin of the French, 
soundly thrashed the French Team and won the 
Olympic Championship. And yet during the en- 
tire game there was the best of feeling and good- 
will on the part of the contesting players, the 
Americans even [ 
curately recorded in the motion pictures—as to 


going so tar—as has been ac- 


assist injured opponents, refusing to take advan- 
tage of the rules of proceeding with the game 
until French substitutes were in position of play, 
with us, and cheering their op- 
conclusion of the contests and in 
this spirit of camaraderie the French players were 
not at all behind \n exhibition of such fine 


as is customary 
ponents after the 


sportsmanship on the part of the teams was made 
use of by the French press in pointing out to the 
French people that sportsmanship required on 
spectator the same kind of action 
ideals as that displayed by the 
which produced beneficial re- 
sults in the entire series of the Olympics of 1924. 

Just as there have been many who have advo- 


the part of the 
and carrying out 


players-—a leave 


the Olympic Games, so also 
) have advocated the abolition 


cated the abolitior 
are there many w! 
of the. amateur status, now and always a requisite 


*Address given at Recreation Congress, 
4, 1928. 
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Atlantic City, October 


for Olympic competition. Probably there ts no 
problem in sport as difficult as that of deciding 
what a competitor’s qualifications should be so that 
as nearly as possible he may be upon the same 
plane as others in such competition. Advisedly, | 
am not referring merely to men or boys, for the 
problem is just as acute with women and girls, 
and it is one which affects us on the playground 
and in recreation and athletic centers so keenly that 
we must give heed there, too. 

More than twenty years ago the I. C. A. A. A, 
A. held a congress in the City of New York, at 
which for three days open discussion was had 
upon the amateur question and its solution. 
Since that time the American Olympic Associa- 
tion has been created. The membership of that 
association consists of practically all the national 
bodies administering competitive amateur sport in 
the United States, and of many others. In the 
judgment of many of us the American Olympic 
Association should call a congress for the free 
and open discussion of the amateur problems as 
they affect this country, not only in the Olympic 
Games but in all competitive sport. If it does 
not do so the I. C. A. A. A. A., following its 
precedent of many years ago, may and probably 
will, take the initiative in the matter, and recrea- 
tion workers with many problems on playground 
and schoolyard should have an active part in it. 

The problem with us in the United States is 
difficult, but not nearly so much so as for those in 
Europe, especially so far as Olympic competition 
is concerned. Here over 93% of those represent- 
ing the United States in the track and field athletic 
events on the Olympic program were college men, 
and it is substantially correct to state that of the 
entire United States team of 280 men and women, 
over 60% were undergraduates or recent gradu- 
ates of some university or college of our country. 
This is not true on the Continent of Europe, and 
only to a limited extent true of the representation 
of all other countries other than the United States. 

A large majority of the members of the Olym- 
pic and other sports teams of foreign countries 
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are made up of artisans, the working men and 
women, and on the whole they are poor and their 
employers to a large extent are not so prosperous 
as to be able to continue the wage of an employee 
while he is engaged in competition, and almost 
invariably they are not even inclined to do so. 
The result is that when a man goes off to play a 
football game or engage in track and field athletics 
or to row, or whatever it may be, he is losing his 
wage. lhe time given to his vocation has been 
broken, and hence the urgent demand on the Con- 
tinent for compensation for broken time, or, in 
other words, the request that an Athletic Associa- 
tion or Olympic Committee of a country be per- 
mitted to compensate its competitors by paying to 
them during the period of the competition and 
of travel to and from the same, the amount of 
wage which they would otherwise have received 
had they not so competed. The fundamental 
argument in favor of such compensation is that 
unless the working classes are thus compensated 
all competition in amateur sport would be carried 
on by the so-called leisure class, 

The answers to the argument are many—among 
others, that professional sport is an honorable 
vocation, and there is no reason whatever why the 
working man should not play for money on the 
many professional teams which abound, and that 
anything worth while is not only worth while mak- 
ing a sacrifice for but is enjoyed the more when 
the sacrifice is made; and while it may be that 
the leisure class would be favored in opportuni- 
ties for competition in amateur sport, in point of 
fact in all branches of amateur sport there are 
few, indeed, of such class that reach the top, or 
reaching it, stay there long. 

his is not the place, and time does not suffice, 
to discuss problems as to whether amateurs and 
professionals should be permitted to compete to- 
gether, and under what terms and conditions. But 
the problems are vital, especially so to us in our 
privilege and obligation of helping to frame the 
mind of the youth toward ideals as well as impart 
to them ideas. 

Chere is nothing more inspiring than the open- 
ing day of the games, with the Stadium filled to 
capacity, the box of honor occupied by the heads 
and representatives of the country in which the 
games are held, the parade of the competitors rep- 
resenting the nations of the world, the grouping 
of the standard-bearers, as at Amsterdam, with 
fifty national flags surrounding the chosen athletes 


of the country of the games, who with great 


solemnity raise their right hands—the signal to 
all of the several thousand competitors grouped on 
the field to raise theirs and subscribe to the spoken 
oath that they are, in truth, representatives of 
their countries, are amateurs in fact and spirit, 
and are competing in the games for sport’s sake. 
And then the cannons boom, and thousands of 
homing pigeons are simultaneously freed, and 
with tremendous fluttering rise from the ground, 
circling the stadium and then dart off, as it were, 
to the four corners of the earth—symbolic of the 
gathering together of the representatives of the 
nations of the earth to make contacts, to get to 
know and to understand each other the better— 
and then. to separate to their respective homes the 
world over, carrying with them messages of peace 
and good-will. 

There is an International Olympic Committee, 
an arbitrary, self-perpetuating body, which rep- 
resents no one, but on the contrary sends its emis- 
saries to the countries of the world. Of course 
it generally happens that these emissaries are of 
the nationality of the countries to which they are 
sent and reside there, but the countries neither 
directly nor through any agency thereof have 
any part in their selection. 

At the start of the games in 1896, Baron de 
Cubertin, in whose fertile mind the idea of the 
revival of the Olympic Games was born, and 
whose strength and spirit made such a revival 
possible, with the assistance of his associates on 
the International Committee practically ran the 
entire program. And this to a large extent con- 
tinued until 1908 in London, when the Olympic 
Committee of the country of the games was in 
supreme control. This proved so unsatisfactory 
that in Stockholm in 1912 the various Interna- 
tional Sports Federations had turned over to 
them the administration of the particular sport 
over which each had its special jurisdiction. 
These International Federations are much older 
than the revived Olympic Games, and have been 
instrumental in holding various international 
competitions, in many of which America has 
taken part during a period of fifty years and 
more. 

So today we have a system about as follows: 
An International Olympic Committee, which de- 
termines the country and place of the competi- 
tion. This Committee, as you know, has selected 
Los Angeles, California, for the Olympic Games 
of 1932, and has awarded to the United States 
the Olympic winter sports for the same year, . 
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though as yet the place of competition for these 
winter sports has not been determined. Then 
there is the National Olympic Committee of the 
country of the games, which has to do with the 
physical side of the games, and largely with their 
social side. This means that the American Olym- 
pic Committee will be the administrative body of 
the Games of 1932. In addition there will be the 
International Sports governing bodies, such, for 
example, as the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation, which will administer all the track and 
field sports, providing the officials, accepting or re- 
jecting the track and field, or having modifica- 
tions made therein as are offered to it by the 
American Olympic Committee, taking care of all 
competition in this sport, determining all pro- 
tests, and the like. 

What is true in the Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion for athletics is equally true in the Interna- 
tional Swimming Federation for swimming; 
Rowing Federation for rowing; Yachting Feder- 
ation for yachting; Equestrian Federation for 
horse riding, and so on, throughout the entire list 
of Olympic sports. Thus you have, as briefly as I 
can present it, a summary of the make-up of the 
Olympic Games, and what happens thereat. You 
see the best of the competitors of the world in 
all kinds of competition. 

At the last Olympics we did well—not so well 
as many believed we would, and not so well as 
many believed we should—but well enough to 
keep our pre-eminent position in the world of 
amateur sport, and not so well as to have other 
countries feel that with our size and our strength 
there would be no opportunity for others to fare 
successfully. 

If anyone had said to me—as one who wore his 
first spiked shoes almost forty years ago, and 
therefore should know a little about the game 
that we should not win at least one of the sprints 
of the Olympic program, or that we should not 
take at least a second place therein—the answer 
would have been that in my judgment such a 
statement was that of an uninformed and greatly 
prejudiced individual. For it was believed then 
by many, as well as by me, and in point of fact 
is believed by me today, that in Borah and Wy- 
koff we had and have the two fastest sprinters 
in the world, and with two or three others almost, 
if- not altogether, comparable therewith. Why 
they did not win is a guess. Perhaps they had 
been competing too much in this country prior to 
their trip to Amsterdam. Perhaps they had too 





soft a time on that trip, with too much to eat and 
too little training. Perhaps, and probably, the 
track at Amsterdam was soft and cuppy and un- 
like the smooth, hard tracks to which they are 
accustomed. 

But most important of all, it is not only “per- 
haps” but it is a fact that they were up against 
stiffer competition, better competition, better 
competitors and faster men than they expected 
to meet. And—at least in the Canadian, Wil- 
liams—they were up against a man who could 
run on anything from a smooth cinder track to 
a ploughed field. Make no mistake—where we 
were beaten, we were beaten by better men, and 
in the girls’ events, by better girls and women. 
Not one of our team lay down. They all gave 
their best—-but their best was not good enough. 
That we came through to victory was due to the 
superiority of our competitors in the field events ; 
to Hamm, in the broad jump; King, in the high 
jump; Carr, in the pole vault ; Hauser, in the dis- 
cuss throw; and Kuck, in the shot-put, with his 
new world’s record of 52 feet, 11/16 inches. 





In the team events, as usual, we showed our 
superiority. Probably the outstanding figure of 
our track and field team was Ray Barbuti, just 
graduated from Syracuse University, where he 
had been the Captain of the Football Team and 
the Captain of the Track and Field Team—a for- 
mer public school boy from the City of New 
York. A rather dramatic figure—Barbuti—with 
an Italian father and an Irish mother—a boy who 
won because he had the will to win; a boy who 
when he was a lad in high school, was told by the 
coach that he could not try for the team for dis- 
tance road races because he was not good enough. 
So he got a friend who owned a bicycle, to ride 
every evening and he would go out and run be- 
hind the wheel. Then on the day of the race he 
borrowed a pair of rubber-soled shoes and started 
with the others. He heard the coach tell the 
members of the high school team to save their 
strength, to stay in the rear until the others were 
tired out, and then to go to the front and win. 
But neither then nor now was there any of the 
spirit of “stay behind” in him, so he started out 
with the leaders, and as one leader would fall 
behind and another one come up, he would stick 
to that one. About a quarter of a mile from the 
finish, he still found himself tagging behind the 
then leader. As he puts it, he got the crazy idea 
into his head that he could win, so he went out 


(Concluded on page 718) 











Nations at Play 


THe Otympic GAMES AND THE NATIONAL GERMAN TURNFES' 


Car_ L. SCHRADER, 


Supervisor of Physical Education, State of Massachusetts 


Two big festivals, aiming to promote physical 
fitness and prowess were held this past summer ; 
one, the Olympic Games in Amsterdam—inter- 
national in scope, the other the National German 
Turnfest in Cologne. To contrast these two 
might be of interest to those interested in phy- 
sical education in general, as well as those who 
are wondering from whence came this sudden 
showing of German athletes in Amsterdam. The 
setting for the Olympic Games was most attrac- 
tive and answered for all practical purposes. The 
decorations of flags and standards added much to 
the festive appearance. The stadium itself, more 
decorative, perhaps, than ours, was of average 
size, seating about thirty-five thousand people. It 
was filled to capacity only several times, including 
the opening day, when seats were at a premium. 
There was the additional equipment for the dual 
sports, such as fencing, boxing and wrestling. 
The track left something to wish for; it was pret- 
tier because of its brick color, but not of that 
quality to which we are accustomed. Still it was 
alike for all and alibis are out of order. 

Who will ever forget the opening ceremonies ? 
There was that which we could not fully under- 
stand and appreciate, for it was so distinctly for- 
eign. Yet, every one agrees that it created an 
atmosphere of solemnity and dignity, and also of 
hope that these festivals might yet be a great aid 
to better international understanding. One be- 
came possessed of that latter feeling, particularly 
when the many nationalities entered the arena and 
passed in review. How genuine and alike was the 
greeting for all, and how one was forced to recog- 
nize the oneness of humanity. Each nation has 
its flower of manhood, fine specimens in bearing 
and build. The followers of each national team 
were justified in their thrill, manifested in cheers. 
So were we thrilled to enthusiasm over the mag- 
nificent appearance of our boys, not only as a 
group, but as individuals. The mass chorus of 
several thousand men too gave a definite impres- 
sive color to the ceremony. And then when after 
several addresses of welcome and stressing of the 


purpose of these games, the report of the opening 
gun signal had died away, there were liberated it 
seemed a thousand or more homing pigeons. What 
a sight to behold! They rose like a cloud, and 
the flutter of their wings was deafening. They 
flew frantically over the stadium for a while and 
then finally struck off for their respective home 
goals, bearing the news that the peaceful battle 
was on. 

Some eighteen hundred contestants were as- 
sembled, and on the days following they awaited 
their call for action. The details and results of 
events have been so frequently reported that there 
is no need to add to that information. Suffice it 
to say that competition was never keener and that 
we were proud of our boys. There was nothing 
the matter with them, no more than with some of 
the hopes of other nations. We have taught them 
to specialize, where formerly they generalized in 
their sports, and they have become our equals. 
Now if we can but learn to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of a more general training before permitting 
specialization, we, too, shall have larger numbers 
to draw from in future games, and serve America 
better. ; 

The raising of the respective national colors and 
the singing of the national hymn of the victorious 
nation, at the finish of an event is a most effective 
custom and might well be tried at our intercol- 
legiate meets, substituting the college colors and 
songs, of course. Too sentimental? Perhaps, but 
we are not overburdened with sentiment. It was 
a long and patient wait till our first turn came to 
pay homage to our flag, but when it came there 
were three of our flags floated at once. Oh, 
that America the Beautiful might have been our 
national song instead of the Star Spangled Banner 
of which Mark Twain said that it could be sung 
only by a boy whose voice was changing. Never 
was it sung worse. A German student sitting be- 
hind us remarked good-naturedly, and not for our 
benefit, “That sounds like Bavarian yodeling.” 

In expressing the opinion here, that the partici- 
pation of women in the games is out of place, no 
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criticism of women participants is intended, for 
they all behaved admirably. There are situations, 
however, in which women simply do not fit, aside 
from the fact that there are events that are defi- 
nitely disastrous for women. 

Less has been written about the Cologne Festi- 
val, because it was but national. It occurred a 
week earlier than the Olympic Games, and lasted 
a week. Like Amsterdam, Cologne was bedecked 
with flags, buntings and signs of greeting. Every 
home in and near Cologne was involved in hous- 
ing the vast throng of people, for the hotels were 
far too few to accommodate the guests. Over a 
hundred special trains and more than fifty Rhine 
steamers brought this army of thirty-five thousand 
contestants and their followers to the festive city. 
As the groups arrived at the depot, many with 
bands, and all with their club flags, they were 
disposed of with military precision and assigned 
Chey represented all the vari- 
There were crude looking 


to their quarters 
ous strata of society. 
groups from the villages and mountain districts, 
each individual lugging his own baggage; and 
those better situated from the cities, and the thou- 
sands of students from the universities, the latter 
in their attractive corps colors, all gathering for 
the same purpose of friendly contest, all paying 
their own way. One unconsciously felt that here 
was a nation gathering to play. 

And how did the city meet the need for the 
physical equipment for so vast an army of con- 
testants? The accompanying picture gives ample 
proof. The Amsterdam equipment could have 
been placed five times into this unique layout for 
frolic and combat, for it was a festival as well 
as a contest. 

This festival had to serve a scientific purpose 
as well as one of physical achievement. For 
months, several hundred men and women had been 
trained to give a detailed physical examination to 
each of the contestants. This examination in- 
cluded in addition to personal history measure- 
ments, heart and lung examination, photographic 
pictures for posture determination, and X-ray pic- 
tures. What a wealth of valuable information 
will be furnished from these thousands of rec- 
ords! Surely, a far-sighted undertaking. One 
festive opening reception was out of question for 
so huge a crowd; hence, on three succeeding eve- 
nings this ceremony was repeated in a huge, beau- 
tiful hall. Music, singing, addresses and a festi- 
val pageant entitled: “Fire on the Rhine,” con- 


stituted the program. Dr. Neuendorf, the spokes- 


man for the German gymnastic organization, num- 
bering a million and a half members, gave a splen- 
did address in which he drew a comparison be- 
tween Amsterdam and Cologne. He spoke of 
the Olympic Games as a wonderful international 
stimulus to youth and for that reason deserving 
of its place. He said, “I like to look upon the 
Olympic Games as a festival of record, whereas 
our festival in contrast is one of accord.” A bet- 
ter definition could hardly be drawn. For two 
days before the festival began, there were demon- 
strations and final competitions by the boys and 
girls of the Cologne schools, which gave evidence 
of the extent of the high esteem in which physical 
education is held in the school program. 

During the competition week, every conceivable 
branch of athletics and gymnastics and games was 
represented, distributed over the many fields and 
tracks. There were no world’s records equalled 
or broken, the men to do that were in Amsterdam. 
But the average performances of these thousands 
of men and women forced one to admiration and 
to realization of the national significance of such 
a gigantic undertaking. Events were carried 
through with amazing punctuality, suggesting that 
the equipment was ample in number to accom- 
modate these masses. 

A swimming relay from Basle to Cologne down 
the Rhine, in which several hundred participated, 
each swimming two kilometers, was one of the 
features. The closing events of the festival on 
Sunday were the mass exercises in which every 
contestant had to participate. These twenty-five 
thousand men and ten thousand women who per- 
formed separately, in mass offered an overwhelm- 
ing spectacle. Small disks laid in the ground made 
possible perfect alignment, and a large band and 
leaders on high platforms assured uniformity of 
execution. These exercises were of a new type, 
less rigid than of old and designed for definite and 
obvious purposes. Something, too, must be said 
of the ceremony of prize distribution, for it was 
indeed a fitting climax for so great a festival. All 
the thousands of club flags were massed into 
what was called a forest of flags. 

First, the club or team prizes were distributed. 
These were a diploma, denoting the place and 
class and for first honors a wreath of oak leaves 
tied with the national colors. The flag bearer 
would step forward and girls in white would hang 
the coveted wreath on the top of the staff. Music 
and cheers greeted each victor. The individual 
winners were similarly honored, the wreaths be- 
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ing placed upon their heads. The simplicity and 
dignity of it all caused one to compare this with 
our vague and empty prize distribution, where the 
award is handed to the contestant by the custodian 
of prizes like a purchased article over a counter. 
One is tempted to believe that our boys surely 
would appreciate a more modest prize article pre- 
in some formal, impressively 


sented to 


them 
staged way, far more than the cold-blooded, mean- 
ingless handing over of cups and medals. 

Che accounting and tabulation of results kept a 
large corps of experts with their adding machines 
busy day and night to keep abreast with the pro- 
gram, in order to have the final report ready at 
the appointed hour. 

It was a festival of accord, without world’s 
records. 

Cologne is again its normal self, but the huge 
playground remains for the youth of that city 
to prepare for both the next Olympic Games and 
the next German festival, four years hence. 

National games and customs cannot be trans- 
that is why base ball thrives best with 
But one 


planted ; 
us, particularly the professional kind. 
nation might with profit adopt and adapt certain 
possible from others. Germany 
adopted and adapted much of our athletic 


experiences 
surely 
experience, but without losing what it had. <A 
more whole-hearted belief in the training of and 
furnishing facilities for the masses will insure a 
permanent and creditable showing at future Olym- 
pic Games on the one hand, but mainly on the 
a nationally sturdy man and woman- 
\merica, the land of unbounded 


other hand, 
kind worthy of 
possibilities. 


From a European 


Visit 
~1S1tOr 
writing, as I said I would, to tell you a 
little about the playgrounds that I saw in Boston 
and Philadelphia. Before I embark upon the sub- 
ject I should like once more to say how extremely 
grateful I am to you specially for the help you 
gave me while I was in New York. Iam sure I 
could not have made a better contact. 

[In Boston I talked with Mr. Carl Shrader, who 
made it possible for me to spend a day at Sar- 
gent’s Camp in Peterboro, New Hampshire. I 
had a long talk with Mr. Herrmann and was much 
splendid work he is doing in 
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Newton. I saw a great many of the Newton play- 
grounds, also the new gymnasium at Newton High 
School—I wonder if you have seen it—it is quite 
marvelous. 

Mrs. White appears to be doing a very fine 
work in the community line in Boston. I -was 
struck with the fact that very few children were 
taking advantage of the Boston playgrounds.. I 
suppose it was near the end of the vacation and 
they were a little tired of the outdoor activities— 
it seemed a great lack when the playgrounds there 
are so well equipped with apparatus and trained 
directors. 

I gather from a little wider experience that 
America is not the land of gold and plenty that I 
thought it was, but it is certainly a land of oppor- 
tunity. Do you not agree? 

Except in the High Schools in one city I do not 
think that the standard of gymnastics is very high 
(you asked me to speak my mind!) anyway in 
the schools I visited, but it is a sweeping statement 
to make since I have only touched the fringe of a 
very big subject. Everywhere I have been im- 
pressed by the splendid organization, but such a 
matter as the posture of play leaders I thought 
disappointing—also the carriage of children in 
the schools—they appeared to me to loll about on 
their desks and as they walked in the building. 

[ stayed with Mrs. Valentine while in Philadel- 
phia and lived amongst playground leaders; they 
are delightfully keen on their job and spare them- 
selves not at all—judging from the few I got to 
know. I thought the safety patrols an interesting 
innovation. Two days I spent in the Children’s 
Court in Philadelphia and on those days I realized’ 
more than ever what a splendid and what an im- 
portant work you are doing in the Playgreund 
Movement. 








An Interview with 
James H. McCurdy, M.D. 


By 


ETHEL Bowers 


“The great misconception today is that every 


man, woman and child is ready to play, and all 
that recreation leaders need to do is to provide 
a ball and a playfield and everyone will begin 
playing and enjoy the game. This is not true.” 

Dr. J. H. McCurdy had been asked to give his 
ideas as to what are the greatest problems facing 
the promotion of recreation for women and girls. 
His first statement summed up the whole situa- 
tion in a single sentence: “Girls are not ready to 
play.” Then Dr. McCurdy continued: 

“Girls have not had the racial background of 
play as have the boys, nor does modern city life 
tend to promote the play skills of girls any more 
than it does those of the boys. Today boys and 
girls need a fair education in the fundamental 
skills of the various games and activities that go 
to make up our adult recreational program. The 
teaching of these fundamental skills must be the 
of every grammar school physical 
educator of the will be too late to 
teach them in the high school. For example, in 
a high school with a student body of nine hun- 
dred boys, one-third of them could not play base- 
ball well enough to become a member of a home 
room team. If any of these boys dared to appear 
on the field to try out for the class or varsity team, 
they would be run off the field by the more skillful 
boys. 

“I am reminded of another incident in which a 
man I know was advised by his doctor to join a 
Y. M. C. A. volleyball class. The man went three 
weeks, then dropped out of the class. I asked 
him why he had left. He said: ‘You see, Doctor, 
just as the ball would be coming my way and I 
would be ready to hit it, a man on my right would 
reach over and send it back. The next time I 
determined to return it and before I had a chance 
to touch it the man on my left had batted it into 
the other court. It kept up like that for three 
weeks. The other members ‘of the class did not 
say anything, but I couldn’t stand the way they 
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responsibility 
nation. It 


looked at me. I guess I should have learned to 
play that game years ago.’” 

Everyone can add many such instances of the 
lack of fundamental skill by players of today. 
Just watch any gymnasium or games class at a 
Y. W. C. A. and you will realize that most of the 
women of today cannot enjoy even the simplest 
of games because they lack the fundamental co- 
ordinations necessary to any game. 

“If our activities are to be truly recreative,” 
Dr. McCurdy continued, “the girl or woman par- 
ticipating in them must be able to take part in 
them with some success, for without success there 
will be no recreative value in the activity. Our 
first step in solving this problem is to determine 
what are the fundamental skills that a girl should 
learn in grammar school, in order that she may 
play games. and take part in adult recreational ac- 
tivities and enjoy them. Every woman physical 
educator should face this problem squarely, and 
meet the situation in her own school. Further- 
more, the Women’s Section of the American 
Physical Education Association should undertake 
an extensive study of the subject, and recommend 
what fundamental skills should be taught to our 
girls from the lowest grade through high school. 

“Our next step in promoting recreation for 
women would be to see that every school in the 
country taught these fundamental skills as a part 
of the physical education program. In order to do 
this we must get the teacher training institutions 
to prepare every teacher who is graduated to be 
able and willing to teach these fundamental activi- 
ties to every one of her pupils. We must get the 
city and state physical education directors to in- 
corporate such activities in their programs and 
to train their teachers to teach them to the chil- 
dren of the city and the state. 

“If these fundamental skills are not taught in 
the physical education classes of the schools, they 
must be taught on the playgrounds. If the latter 
is done, then the playground executives must re- 
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organize their whole department so as to teach 
skills, not just to organize and lead games. How- 
ever, in my opinion the playgrounds have their 
own duties to perform, and the schools are in a 
better position to carry on the work of education, 
more easily and more cheaply. 

‘So far the physical educators have often failed 
in their work by making their programs too cor- 
rective in nature. Posture should not be the 
only objective but should be used as an aid. 

“Another problem we must face in considering 
recreation for women and girls is the whole 
question of competition. There must be inten- 
sive studies made of the effect of competition on 
girls, especially in regard to heart and blood 
pressure and functional disturbances. We must 
encourage teachers and graduate students to un- 
dertake such studies. The question of competi- 
tion will be ever present. It must be considered 
from the standpoint of the physical and from the 
publicity which it so often incurs. Some organi- 
zations are taking girls into competition under 
conditions which are bad for girls socially and 
possibly physically. There should be some scheme 
evolved to regulate competition and _ provide 
proper conditions. This is particularly true of 
girls in industry. This phase of athletics for 
women must be studied very carefully. 

“Finally, if our recreation program is to suc- 
ceed, we must plan it to meet the needs and in- 
terests of the girl. We cannot plan a program 
to fulfill these needs until we know what these 
needs and interests are. A study should be made 
of the interests of girls, and our program based 
upon the results of this study.” 

Thus has Dr. McCurdy outlined in a few words 
the vital problems facing those who are struggling 
with recreation programs for the girls and women 
of today. Here is work for all thinking leaders 
to do, in determining and teaching fundamental 
skills, and promoting such teaching throughout the 
country; in studying and regulating competition ; 
and in determining the interests of the girls of 
today and basing the recreation program on these 





interests. 


Whence Comes This 
Delight ? 


“And next to it and’ very much like it is the 
kind of joy which arises without any obvious rea- 
son, and constitutes the most inscrutable element 


of life, more mysterious than death or even birth. 
By apparent accident we tune in and the music of 
the spheres is suddenly heard.” Thus Sarah N. 
Cleghorn writes in The World Tomorrow for 
June, 1928. She mentions memories of incredible 
and apparently uncaused joys when one has with 
delight looked around him, perhaps when both 
heaven and earth were bare of any ostensible rea- 
son for his bliss. Passages in poetry and music, 
corners of pictures and cathedrals, seem to have 
some contact with fourth-dimensional existence, 
or something like that, from whence a spray of 
some prodigal delight comes showering and spark- 
ling over. Nobody has ever worked out a tech- 
nique for inducing these moods. 

“One can keep in physical health, as a prelimi- 
nary move toward them. The important thing is, 
when they come, to follow where they draw.” 

Love and friendship are mentioned as unac- 
countable joy. “Unhug your love, if you wish 
to keep it as sweet as in the divine beginning. 
Fling out, with hopeful recklessness, all that is 
possessive in it.” 

“This sense of complete fulfilment is the natural 
opposite of satiety. Its fulness resides in its qual- 
ity and is not mensurable in quantity and dura- 
tion. It is like the glimpse of heaven which Mo- 
hammed had, which lasted only while water was 
being tossed out of a pitcher, yet suffused itself 
backward and forward over all time.” 

Miss Cleghorn thinks that educators find a per- 
petual need to settle with themselves what, with all 
their planning, they mean to confer upon the child 
they want to teach. Of course this is equally true 
for recreation leaders.: They, too, think of self- 
control, independent thinking, scientific observa- 
tion, preparation for citizenship. In education and 
recreation both, is the spread and propagation of 
happiness enough? Is the student’s eye shining? 
Then his education and recreation are serving 
him deeply and well. 

“We are receiving from our children a sort of 
friendly disrespect for our age, our habits and 
our experience; with disconcerting but oh! how 
precious frankness they tell us the truth about 
themselves, all barefoot and berry-stained as they 
find it. And this truth is that they are determined 
to spend their lives for what, to the best of their 
knowledge, they want, regardless of what we want 
them to try to want. 

“Because if we know anything about joy, we 
know that it is not reached by long deliberation, 
but by courageous action; and we are absurdly 


timid for our young.’ 








To Walter Camp- 


By 


E. K. Hat 


university has named her 
nor of one of her distinguished 


A. great Amet 
playgrounds in ho 
A noble memorial in the form of a massive 


gateway has been erected at the entrance to these 


sons. 
grounds, carrying man’s name carved in great 
blocks of stone. The 
dedication of this impressive 


university has set this hour 


as the time for 





structure. 
We expect to find here on such an occasion the 
life-long friends of Walter Camp—and they are 
5 J 
here. 


| here Yale men in great num- 
ground and Walter Camp 


We expect to fir 
bers—for this is \ 


was one of the \ family—and the Yale family 
ties are strong 

But we also fi ere, in person and by proxy, 
representatives chools and colleges from 


every part of tl t country who have come to 


Yale in the dedication of 


join with the el 
this memorial estic in form and so unique 
in origin. 

It must meat ething when the colleges of 


America request the privilege of participating with 


Yale men in er¢ to the memory of a Yale 


man a monume! Yale soil 

It must meat thing when Yale men cor- 
dially share their own exclusive right with the men 
of other colleges ilso wish to honor the mem- 
ory of this son of Yale 

It must mean mething when 224 other col- 


leges and universities and 279 preparatory and 
£ ) 


high schools, representing 45 States and including 
the far-off territory of Hawaii, together with the 
leading Associations of Football Officials and of 
Track Coaches of the country, eagerly accept the 
opportunity thus graciously extended to them by 
Yale. 

And what does it 

I should like to answer that question and I un- 
dertake the answer with entire confidence. 

All this did not happen merely because Walter 
Camp was.in his generation the outstanding cham- 
pion of athletic sports, nor because he was for 


fifty years the central figure in the greatest of all 


mean ? 





lication of the Walter Camp Memorial, 
November 3, 1928. 


*Address made at the de 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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academic games—a game which he more than any 
other man developed and gave to the schools and 
colleges of the country. 

Walter Camp gloried in the health, the strength, 
the speed, the skill, and the physical prowess that 
athletic sports develop; his heart sang with joy 
in the spirited clash of physical contest and com- 
bat; and the physical values which athletic sports 
produce so lavishly had no more eloquent and no 
more ardent advocate than he. 

But it was not merely because of their physical 
values that Walter Camp devoted so much of his 
life to the development of 
He realized that these values pale 


and advancement 
athletic sports. 
almost into insignificance when compared with 
those greater values which come from athletic 
sports at their best—values not only of higher sig- 
nificance to the individual than physical prowess 
or a healthy body but values which mould the 
character and determine the strength of our na- 
tional _—_ civilization—sel f-control—sel f-reliance— 
perspective—persistence—ability to co-operate— 
courage—fortitude 

He understood as few men have, the American 


His ruling passion was to see him develop 


honor. 





boy. 
into a man’s man. 
of us, and while many were still carping at them, 


He realized long before most 


that in the playgrounds and athletic fields of 
America lies the surest hope for conserving and 
perpetuating the virility of this virile race—in- 
creasingly surrounded and menaced by the seduc- 
tive allurements of luxury and softness. 

He saw the athletic field as a crucible where the 
youth of the land is tested and tempered under the 
intense heat of fierce competition and physical con- 
flict: a crucible where the poisonous elements are 
driven off, and where other elements are changed 
into pure gold, and where entirely new values are 
provided always 





fused into the boy’s character 
that in the crucible there is present in abundant 
quantity the purifying re-agent of sportsmanship. 

No man has done more for American sport than 
Walter Camp but his greatest contribution to 
sport is to the standards of sportsmanship. No 
man has done more to build up the Code which, if 
we preserve it, will keep our sports clean and 
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wholesome for all time and maintain these sports 
as one of the powerful sources of our nation’s 
strength and our national character. 

That is why this monument is here. That is 
why the schools and colleges of the country re- 
joice today in having shared the privilege of build- 
ing this memorial. 

And that is the reason, Walter Camp, that I am 
here today. I come not primarily as your old 
friend to tell you what our life-long friendship 
means to me, but I come, fortified as you may see 
with eloquent credentials carved in stone, repre- 
senting the boys of the schools and colleges of 
America, publicly to express for them their affec- 
tion and their gratitude. 

You dedicated your life to the American boy. 
The boys of America today join in dedicating this 
monument to your memory in recognition of your 
service to them. You put romance, chivalry and 
idealism into their sports. As long as boys shall 
gather to play their games on lot, on playground 
or athletic field, may that idealism endure in all 
its beauty, its vigor and its virility. 


A Plea for More 


Playgrounds 


fhe Annual Report of the Public Welfare, 
Park and Recreation Departments, Waltham, 
Mass., contains a recommendation that Waltham 
secure more play space. 

“Children under twelve,” says the report, 
“should receive more consideration than has been 
accorded them in the past, and the Board recom- 
mends securing small lots of 20,000 square feet 
each, at locations where no child would have to 
travel over three blocks to reach one. The ideal 
layout is one playground for small children in each 
city block, in order that the children need not 
cross a street to reach it, but Waltham is so closely 
congested in certain localities that this would en- 
tail a great expense. 

“The practice of setting aside space for per- 
manent playgrounds in new real estate develop- 


ments has been spreading rapidly. The progres- 
sive realtors realize that the only way to insure 
future recreation spaces, which are becoming so 
increasingly necessary for health and child safety, 
is to dedicate suitable areas of land for this pur- 
pose, as neighborhoods build up. This innovation 
not only shows public spirit, but also has proved a 


sound business proposition. The neighborhood 
playground attracts home seekers and facilitates 
the sale of lots. It need not-entail a ‘financial loss 
to the subdivider. The value of the land reserved 
may be returned in enhanced prices, or by actual 
distribution of this cost to the individual building 
lots. 

“Tn city additions of ten acres or more, ten per- 
cent should be the minimum of area to be set aside 
for recreation.” 





Five Principles to Guide 
Selection of Recreation 
Areas* 


Emphasis should be put upon the right prin- 
ciples in the selection of land for parks, parkways, 
playgrounds and athletic fields. Five principles 
may be stated as being especially important : 

1. To acquire those easily accessible small tracts 
in different parts of a city which may mos¢ cheaply 
be adapted to serve as loca] playgrounds or rec- 
reation centers 

2. To seek also some moderately large tracts, 
even though less accessible for the present gener- 
ation, provided they are capable of conversion at 
relatively small cost into parks which will have 
the beauty of natural scenery 

3. To acquire property for large parks in ad- 
vance of general settlement of the neighborhood 

4. To select generally, though not always, lands 
which are not well adapted for streets and build- 
ings 

5. To distribute the lands over the city in such 
a way as to give the maximum of use to the people 
who will be called upon to pay for their acquisi- 
tion, development, and maintenance. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous advance which 
has been made in recent years, it may still be said 
that recreation, in proportion to its importance, is 
the most backward and neglected phase of Amer- 
ican life. Compare it for a moment with the atten- 
tion that is given to work or education. Adequate 
provision for play and recreation is dependent in 
the last analysis upon city planning and regional 
planning, and especially in the laying-out of new 
suburbs and new towns to meet the requirements 
of modern life-—John Nolen, City Planner. 





*Courtesy of The American City. 








Planning a Town for Wholesome Living 


By 
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City Housing Corporation of New York 
[ visited other day in Chicago a gentleman groups of houses and a common garden space 
who worked in the planning of those wartime provided. Now, that garden space was acquired 


He took 
When he 
went in the door with me, he said, “Mary, I have 
He has 


towns for munition and ship workers. 


me out to his home in the evening. 


4 


brought Henry Wright home with me. 
been telling m« great fairy-tale about a town 
they are building in the East, and they are doing 
all the things used to talk about during the 
war.” 

The City Housing Corporation started five 
years ago to build a community known as “Sunny- 
side” in Long Island City, in some of the worst 
surroundings we have in the entire New York 
region. That i yw a little oasis in a desert of 
a terrible mixture of apartments and _ houses, 
about as bad as we have anywhere in New York. 
It is a beautiful place. It is practically a finished 
community. The lessons which have been learned 
at Sunnyside now being put into effect in a 


very much larger venture in a new town which is 


to be called Radburn, which is already under way. 
And tonight I am going to try to tell you our 
problems and our accomplishments in_ building 


these two communities, and in building them 
around the opportunities for community life and 
recreation. 

In New York City 


not so deep as in some other cities. 


plots are rather narrow and 
back yards aré 
In this depth there is really quite a lot of room, 
but by the time we get through with cluttering up 
with alleys, garages, backyard fences and sheds, 
there is very little room. 

Joseph Lee wrote in the Survey Graphic tor 


November: “The problem of adequate play- 
grounds will remain unsolved until the inside play- 
ground in the center of each inhabited block- 
perhaps the inside primary school also—has been 
established.” 

It so happe ne¢ that some of our blocks were 
quite long [hose blocks were divided into three 

“Illustrated talk g at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, 


October 3, 1928 
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in two ways. In the first place, the company de- 
cided to keep all garages out of the back yards. 
They never should be there. in a small city back 
yard. In the next place, they decided to design 
the houses efficiently, only two rooms’ depth, to 
occupy but a very small part of the front of the 
lot. That left plenty of back yard space. Each 
person has a back yard. And then the back thirty 
feet of the lots were set off as common play and 
garden space—making a 60-foot wide garden 
space running all through this development. 

This is a community where the people are of 
very modest means, and they have made use of 
these playgrounds, they have enjoyed them and 
take great pride in them and keep them up. The 
total length of those playgrounds in Sunnyside of 
the private playground kind is nearly a mile. 

We found that all of these playgrounds—there 
are six acres of them—were not enough; they 
didn’t give a place for the large children to play or 
for the people who wanted tennis. So we set off 
a three-acre park for play at the end of the de- 
velopment. That park was set off out of the 
limited profits. 
tribute but six per cent. on its stock.) 


(This company is allowed to dis- 
And this 
was set off for the community without cost, actu- 
ally representing a cost of $125,000. 

Now, there were two lessons learned at Sunny- 
side, which | think are going to be copied all over 
the United States. We know of some places 
where they are already copied. One is the value 
of this internal block playground. And I have 
a formula by which you could get endless interior 
block playgrounds, and the man who sells the land 
can make more money and everybody will be 
happier—and absolutely for nothing. In fact, if 
we get the technique of this right we shall have 
so many playgrounds in America we shall have to 
call them off. That is not a fairy-tale. I am ready 
to prove it. 

There was another thing we learned at Sunny- 
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side. ‘This was quite an experiment, a bold ex- 
periment. We found that we could introduce 
groups of houses which did not face the street. 
One group of houses, in which twenty-two families 
live, runs back in from the street nearly 200 feet. 
The people approach the houses by a sidewalk 
which goes up steps into a little garden court. 
That would be very easy to build and rent. The 
question was: Would people buy it? Well, people 
have bought it, which is certainly gratifying, and 
there is really a very strong tendency toward this 
type of development. People seem to enjoy the 
quiet. 

Now, this particular lesson or experiment, and 
the other one of the interior block playground, 
have been carried over into the new town of which 
I shall tell you. 


In all Sunnyside, in which there are now 5,000 
people living, there isn’t a single light court. 
There isn’t a single room in the whole of Sunny- 
side that looks out upon its neighbor in a narrow 
side yard anything less than twenty-five feet wide. 
That has been done on very expensive New York 
land, and consequently it will be done in every 
other part of the country when they understand 
it. That experiment, which took four years to 
put into effect, was merely an introduction, or 
rather an experiment, giving us more knowledge 
in the methods of planning and more knowledge 
as to how people will act. 

In the City of Radburn, N. J., where 1200 acres 
have been bought for this new town we have an 
immense block, fifteen times as large as an ordi- 
nary city block. 
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684 TWELVE COMMANDMENTS 


And that block is to have a park right down 
through the middle. That park, instead of being 
sixty feet wide, will be a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty feet wide. One block contains, 
with the school playground, about six acres; an- 
other block, about four acres of park land. The 
houses are all placed on little lanes which run back 
into the block but not across it. The lane runs 

ill enter from that lane by motor 
assengers never go up and down 
Mr. Lee says that 


in and the hous« 
car. But foot 
this lane, that is, theoretically. 
is where all the children will play, and that has 
yet to be seen. At any rate, this is only for motor 
cars. The garages are only on this side. 

The other side of the house looks out upon a 
garden which is really part of the park, so that 
every family in the whole community is really liv- 
ing on the park. They live on their own private 
little share of it 
park system all over the whole town. 


This isn’t something we are going to talk about 


But this is all a great connected 


or wish we could do. This is something that is 
actually being done. These parks have all been 
laid out and pretty soon we are going to put the 
shrubs and trees in them. We are going to put in 


games and everything else that we can think of 
that properly belongs in those parks. 
And we are having a great discussion now as 


to whether we shall put any sidewalks on the 


main street lhe idea is that everyone shall 
walk back into the park and through the park to 
the station and to the shopping center, to the 


school and to the playground. But, at any rate, 


whether or not practice proves our theory, every- 
one will be able to walk down his own little path 
to his tennis 
child to the s 


to the othe 


rt, to his playground and every 
\nd we have added, we think, 
ints of comfort and quiet and 


parks, the tl int, and that is safety—espe- 


cially safety for the child 

Now, this isn’t as easy as it sounds. It is really 
a great step \nd we are going to lean terribly 
heavily upon the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America to back up its president in 
the idea that real internal block parks are possible. 
[ have been proposing them for years, because | 
read about the England. But everybody said, 
“You can’t maintain them. You can’t police 


them. You won't know what will be going on 

in those parks.” 
The point is this—that even in a new town you 

These parks 


come to us for almost nothing—merely the price 


couldn’t afford half as many parks. 


of the virgin land—because those parks do not 
have to be served by sewers, water, gas and all 
sorts of things, as they would have to be if the 
street ran along in front of them. Consequently, 
we are getting from ten to fifteen acres of park 
lands distributed over the entire city of Radburn 
—a continuous system of parkways, at really a 
surprisingly small cost—something that every real 
estate man could do and probably will do when 
he sees that it can be done. And we are a prov- 
ing ground to show that it can be done. 


Twelve Commandments 
for Playground 
Construction 


By 
Car_ DIEM 
Director of the Deutsche Hochschule fur 
Letbesuebungen 

1. Playground construction is the duty; play- 
ground culture the pride of a municipality. 

2. Three square meters of suitable playground 
surface per inhabitant is the minimum essential, 
five the rule. 

3. First build playgrounds, then stadiums ; play- 
grounds nearer the dwellings than stadiums. 

4. Playgrounds and gymnasiums without show- 
ers are a cultural disgrace. 

5. Separate children, women and men in sport, 
but give each equal and sufficient equipment. 

6. Fees for gymnasiums, pools and playgrounds 
should be collected from those who do not attend. 

7. A playground should be an attractive place. 
Be liberal with decorative green, sparing no space 
for spectators, and away with all wooden fences. 

8. A playground is not worthy of that name 
without a swimming pool. Give it a place in the 
main arena; if not, at least in the open, available 
at all times. 

9. Dissect large play areas into respective play- 
fields so that they form a park in their entirety. 

10. Let a stadium represent a definite building 
plan. Aim for the horseshoe shape, and avoid the 
dish shape. 

11. Ask playground experts for advice before 
making old mistakes over again. 

12. A playground without a teacher is a man 
without a head. The stadium without a sports 
training school is dead. | 
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CutprEN’s PLay Roor, Prince GrorcGe Horet, New 
York City 


Another Place to Play 


lhe Prince George Hotel, in the heart of New 
York City, has a children’s play roof which de- 
serves a moment’s attention. 

When you step off the elevator, you leave the 
grown-up, practical world behind you and enter 
a land of play. In the hall, leading to the roof, 
there are window curtains—blue with pictures of 
children and witches and yellow dogs. On the 
walls are paintings illustrating Mother Goose 
rhymes and near the door hangs the shining steel 
armor of Prince George, the children’s knight. 

Then—you come to the roof. Over the gate, 
a small boy holds a sign, “Hello!” There are 
plants, hanging vines, shrubbery and flowers of 
many kinds in blue and yellow flower pots. There 
are lovely bits of statuary, gaily painted birds, lan- 
terns and wind mills. In the distance, the chimes 
of the Metropolitan Tower ring out the time. 

The place is well equipped—a real Indian tent 
for the boys, a doll house for the girls, a sand box 
with tools, a fish pond with boats and water 
wheels, kiddie cars, swings, hobby horses, ring 





toss and other games. , In one corner, shut off by 
a gate, is— 

“A little spot 

For a tiny tot.” 
There is also a shady place under an awning 
which has tables and comfortable chairs for 
mothers or nurses. 

The roof is open from 8:30 to 5:30 and from 
May to November. A surprisingly large number 
of children are guests at the hotel each summer 
and they make good use of this outdoor play space. 
“I did not know,” writes one lady, “that there 
could be such a delightful spot for children in 
any big city.” 





Want a Community 
Hall ? 


This is how Landenberg, Penna., did it. Lan- 
denberg has a population of 600. A group of 
women united in desiring a community hall. Then 
they went to work. 

They bought an old store building. Then they 
called a mass meeting to give the idea a chance 
to grow. From this meeting a board of nine trus- 
tees were appointed to have charge of the prop- 
erty. 

But most important was the announcement that 
everybody was to have a part in making the dream 
come true. 

The women served the dinner. The men worked 
in squads. Some tore out shelves, counters and 
partitions. Others painted and plastered and one 
squad repaired the foundation. 

The women made the stage curtains and even 
helped with the painting. 

Afternoons and evenings for two weeks there 
were from three to seven men (volunteers) at 
work. It was completed in two weeks, just in 
time for a Chautauqua Festival. 

The building cost $800. The material, at cost 
from a local dealer, amounted to $339. One 
woman contributed 125 chairs. 

Community enterprise made this hall possible. 
Community enterprise will make many things pos- 
sible. 

Do you need a community hall? 

Do you need anything else that will make your 
town a better place in which to live? 

What you want you can get. Try it. 

THE SWARTHMORE CHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIATION, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
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How a Rural Community Earned a 


Community Hall’ 


By 


PAULINE M. Woop 


a small farm community in 
State decided to earn money 
| deserted church into a commun- 


A few years 
Southern New 
to remodel an ol: 


ity hall. The first step was to hold a meeting 
and decide upon necessary repairs, equipment 
and minimum expense. A committee composed of 


nally decided that $200 would 


gle the roof, put in the new 


five leading citizens 
he sufficient to shi 
flooring, provide for a temporary stage, paper the 


building and buy a few dishes. A carpenter and 


paper-hanger each offered to donate his services 
and the ladies of the 
nish curtains and sufficient cooking utensils. But 


arn $200 to purchase the 


ommunity would gladly fur- 


the big item was t 


necessary materials, which alone would transform 


a useless, dilapidated building into a serviceable 
and modern community hall. It was in early May 


and the Spring plowing and planting must go on, 
as all concerned were farmers and dependent on 
the profits of thei: farms to earn the neces- 
sities of life. 


A great deal of t was done and many free 


suggestions given in regard to raising the money, 
but the church remained in the same condition, 
for talk and suggestions do not provide finances. 


ame, and the little rural 


May passed; Jun 
school next door to the old silent church closed 
it with the closing day of 


ikening idea in that country 


for the Summer 
school came an aw 
she walked slowly homeward. 
one of the citizens inter- 


teacher’s mind as 
She was the daughter 


ested in the welfar his community. That very 


evening she made a personal call on each member 
of the improvement nmittee, and presented her 
money-making plan to them. A recipe book would 


pave the way. She agreed to collect all the recipes, 


plan the style of book and arrange for its printing. 
While the committee members admired her cour- 
age in attempting such a task, they hesitated to 
give their approval they argued that the cost 
of printing such a book would leave but small 
profits in proportion to the amount of work in- 


*Courtesy of The R Yorker 
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volved. Being a convincing talker the little teacher 
finally persuaded her listeners to give their ap- 
proval and she went home happy, sleeping but 
little, as she planned entertainments which she 
would have when the community hall existed. 

In the morning she began by calling on several 
nearby neighbors and explaining her mission. All 
the farmers’ wives were only too pleased to con- 
tribute recipes and helpful, original household 
hints. The sponsor of this plan did not forget to 
solicit recipes from former residents, and thereby 
gain support and interest from outside communi- 
ties. Several recipes were collected from points 
as far as Richmond, Cal. 

While the teacher collected recipe book material 
she had formed many interesting letter friends 
who wrote encouragingly regarding her efforts. 
An advertisement in a nearby paper concerning 
the compiling of the recipe book brought several 
helps from strangers whose parents were former 
residents; also several pictures of the church 
when it was first built, and its early members. 

By persistent effort the recipes were all col- 
lected by the middle of August. Now the only 
question to settle was that of printing. 
was all settled in her mind, if others would only 


The idea 
co-operate. She reasoned that the residents of 
her home village had always done a great deal of 
trading at a nearby village. Why not ask the mer- 
chants of this village for a little help? Accord- 
ingly, the teacher called on several of the leading 
merchants, explained her proposition and the pos- 
sibilities of its success, and asked them if they 
cared to help by taking advertising space in the 
cook book. The cook book would be sold not only 
in her community, but in several other rural dis- 
tricts whose residents were good customers in the 
village where she was now soliciting aid. The 
merchants responded beyond her wildest expecta- 
tions, so that the cost of printing was entirely 
She planned to have 100 copies 
As it was late Fall when 


taken care of. 
printed to start with. 
the books were finished their authors wisely de 
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cided to hold them until the holiday season, when, 
they reasoned, they would make attractive Christ- 
mas gifts. It was really more than a cook book, 
with the bright oil-cloth cover, with unique blue 
printing, and its pictures of interest and a short 
historical sketch of the town’s early history, fea- 
tures which helped the book to find a ready sale. 

uring the holiday season the first 100 books 
were sold and with the $50 proceeds the roof of 
the building was shingled and other minor repairs 


started. The old church. was really becoming a 


hall. During this transitional period several re- 
quests came in for cook books. This time the 
cost of printing was paid for by popular subscrip- 
tiot (he second edition of cook books sold as 


readily as the first, and thus another $50 was 
raised. With this amount the hall was placed in 
a usable condition. Needless to say, the remain- 

$100 took care of itself, being easily raised in 
the hall by fairs, suppers and entertainments 
which all greatly enjoyed. 

Since that time I can safely say that $1,000 has 
een made in this building, a large part of which 
has been applied in improving it. A spacious din- 
ng-hall has been annexed, and gymnasium equip- 
ment, furnace and electric lights have been in- 
stalled 

ittempt to describe the enjoyment and good 
times which have been made possible by the rais- 
ing of that first one hundred dollars would be a 
ng story, but certainly all who assisted have been 


repaid many times. 


One Hundred Rural 
Community Houses 
of Montana* 


[1 ire than one hundred rural communities of 


Montana the need for some sort of community 
center has led to the erection of a special building 
usually called the “Community Hall.” Some of 
these are situated in villages where they serve 
both villagers and farmers and are also used as 
gymnasiums by the school pupils. More, how- 
ever, are located in the open country, many of 


them ten, fifteen, twenty-five and even fifty miles 
from any town or village of consequence. 


[he picture of these community halls given by 


*( tesy of the American City. 


J. Wheeler Barger, Department of Rural Life, 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Station in a 
recent issue of Rural America is reminiscent of 
the old pioneer days of New England when the 
Meeting House was the center of the communal 
life. The writer says: 

“Much of the material and the labor necessary 
for the hall is~contributed by the farmers and 
ranchers of the commiunity. Many of the halls 
are one or two room structures, sometimes made 
of logs, costing between $3,000 and $5,000, while 
a few are relatively more pretentious buildings 
costing between $30,000 and $40,000. Frequently 
the smaller buildings are 20 by 40 or 30 by 60 
feet, while the larger are 40 by 100 or 50 by 125 
feet . . . some of the larger have as many as 
nine rooms, the average number being three. 
Practically every hall is equipped with a stage, 
piano, chairs or benches, and kitchen utensils, 
while some have a phonograph, radio, motion pic- 
ture machine, athletic supplies and a community 
library.” 

In some instances, Mr. Barger shows, a com- 
munity organization of limited membership builds 
the community house, but these are in the min- 
ority. When the entire community sponsors the 
building, a corporation is sometimes formed. 
Money is raised by the sale of shares of stock, sub- 
scriptions from local persons, and more especially 
from business men in surrounding towns, and by 
entertainments of various kinds. Incorporated 
undertakings have proved on the whole more suc- 
cessful than loose organizations. 

“Organizations using the buildings include 
Farm Bureaus, Home Demonstration: Clubs, 4-H 
Clubs, Rural Boy Scouts, American Legion, re- 
ligious organizations, lodges and various other 
social and business groups. In many of the com- 
munities, individuals are allowed to use the halls 
for private entertainments upon payment of a 
nominal fee. 





Pasadena’s Library a Community Center. 
—The Central branch of the Pasadena Public 
Library is serving in a.large way as a community 
social center. In addition to the general library 
service rooms, there are an exhibit and lecture 
room, an art gallery, and several additional rooms 
available for lectures, classes and other activities 
of a type which are not out of place in a library 
building. Some of the many groups using the 
library as a social center during the past year 
were the University Extension classes, Camp Fire 
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Girls, Drama League, Tuesday Musicale, Histori- 
cal Society, Audubon Society, Writers’ Club, 
Browning Club, Radio Club, Delphi Society, Cur- 
rent Events Open Forum, and the Teachers’ So- 
ciety. The annual handcraft exhibit of Pasadena 
Playground Community Service and the Southern 
California District Recreation Conference were 
also held at the library 

The management is favorable to the fullest use 
of the plant as a community center, avoiding the 
housing of activities that might interfere with 
the library’s normal function. 


Bowling for Girls in 


Minneapolis 


Bowling is the “real thing” in the program of 
activities for girls and women of the Recreation 
Department, Minneapolis Board of Park Com- 
missioners, and there are about 200 girls and 
women connected with the league. On March 
19th the Municipal Bowling League held a ban- 
quet at the Columbia Park Golf House, at which 


trophies were awarded. This was followed by 
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an entertainment program in which the various 
teams took part. 

“To keep you in condition for bowling next 
fall,” writes Dorothea Nelson, until recently in 
charge of the program for girls and women of 
the Recreation Department, “the Recreation De- 
partment invites you to participate in the various 
spring, summer and fall sports offered by the 
Department.” 

These sports are listed as follows: 

Golf Club—May 15 to September 15. Play 
every Saturday afternoon 2:30 Glenwood and 
Columbia. Club -dues $1.50 

Tennis Lessons—Every evening at the Parade 
Grounds, at 6, 7 and 8 o’clock—10c a lesson. 

Sketch Club—Every Saturday afternoon, 2:30 
at the various parks, etc., 25c a lesson. 

Rifle Club—Every Tuesday evening, 7 :30 p. m. 
at the U. of M. Armory Range, 25c a lesson. 
Guns and ammunition furnished. (Men and 
women. ) 

Hiking—Every Saturday afternoon, 2:30— 
Wednesday evenings and Sunday. (Men and 
women. ) 

Girls’ Baseball Diamond Ball—10 to a team— 
games played at the Parade Grounds—Monday 
at 6:30 P. M. Season opens on May 15. 





eee 


ACTIVITIES IN 


Handcraft for the 
Women and Girls of 
Detroit 


\lany handcraft classes are held on the play- 
grounds of Detroit during the summer and all the 
girls take part in the pageant held at the end of 
the season, and make their costumes under the 
direction of the play leader. Playground crafts 
are divided into three sections and an honor point 
system has been devised for keeping one article in 
each section. They are as follows: crepe paper 
articles, spoon dolls, lollipop dolls, and flowers ; 
second group, basketry, mats and small baskets, 
and a flower basket made with a wooden base; 
third section, samplers of yarn on burlap, bags 
for crocheting, string bags, for dishcloth and 
string, oilcloth bags for bathing suits, purses and 
pillows and stuffed oilcloth and gingham toys. 
Further points are awarded for completing each of 
the following: sateen bag, dresser scarf, collar and 
cuff sets, bloomers, apron, smock, ballet slippers, 
embroidered hats. Local exhibits are held on the 
playgrounds and the best articles are sent to the 
great exhibit at Belle Isle at the time of the 
pageant. 

During the winter handcraft clubs are organ- 
ized ainong the junior girls to meet in the after- 
noon, among the intermediates who meet Friday 
evenings, and among the women. These two 
groups of girls have games after each handcraft 
period and certain age groups also have lectures 
and discussions once a month. This year the four- 
teen year old girls will have six lectures on home 
safety; the fifteen year old girls will have lectures 
on home nursing and the sixteen year old group 
in recreation. All of the handcraft activities, the 
lectures and the books which the girls make up 
incorporating the lecture points, count certain 
points toward the certificates and pins. 

The women in particular are interested in hand- 
craft activities, making articles of all kinds such 
as crepe paper novelties, brushed wool and other 
flowers and basketry. Any group of thirty or 
more women may organize, asking the Recreation 
Department for a leader and a place to meet. 
These are supplied without charge and material 
may be bought from the Recreation Department at 
cost. There are twenty-seven adults’ and twenty- 
seven children’s handcraft classes in operation this 


winter. 
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Health and Recreation 
Activities in Industrial 
Establishments 


The findings of a study of health and recrea- 
tion activities in industrial establishments made 
in 1926 by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
the request of the Outdoor Recreation Congress, 
have recently been published in a pamphlet issued 
by the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., price, 25c. 

In 1916-17 the Bureau made its first study of 
welfare activities. In comparing these two studies, 
the greatest advancement in the ten year period, 
it is believed, is shown in the kind and quality of 
the medical care provided in the extension of the 
vacation movement, and in the phenomenal 
growth of group insurance. 

For the present study information was secured 
from 430 establisments with approximately 
1,977,000 employees, these establishments rep- 
resenting many types of manufacturing indus- 
tries, and transportation, and commercial enter- 
prises in different parts of the country. On the 
side of indoor recreation, of the companies visited 
235 provide clubhouses, club or recreation rooms, 
rooms for different games, such as billiards or 
pool, bowling alleys or gymnasiums, while 316 
provide lectures, moving pictures and concerts or 
assist in the maintenance of bands, orchestras or 
glee clubs. The study of these facilities have re- 
sulted in the following conclusions : 

“These features of industrial life are not uni- 
formly successful, however, as about 100 com- 
panies reported that one or more of these activi- 
ties had been given up. Lack of interest on the 
part of the employees was the reason for the 
discontinuance of twenty-three musical organiza- 
tions, six gymnasiums, three bowling alleys, two 
clubhouses and one dramatic club, while other 
companies reported that the cost was too great, 
or that the results did not justify the expenditure. 
A number of plants gave up much of their person- 
nel work during the World War and it has never 
been revived. Musical organizations seem to be 
the most difficult to manage, partly on account of 
changing personnel and partly because of the 
difficulty of securing competent leaders.” 


Of the outdoor recreation facilities provided, 
baseball is believed to be the most popular, 223 
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690 PLAY AT MAY FETE 


companies e 319 reporting on outdoor ac- 


tivities maintait ne or more organized base- 


ball teams in their plants. Other sports include 
football and er, outdoor basket ball, rifle 
teams, quoit rseshoes, tennis and golf, ice 
hockey, field and similar activities. The 
various athlet tures are managed in the plants 
of fifty-nine nies through an athletic club 
or associatio1 posed usually of a large pro- 


portion of yees, and in many other com- 


panies an al mmittee has charge of the 


different sp¢ ases where there is an or- 
ganized club ite dues are usually charged, 
these dues om $1 to $3 per year if the 
athletic asso n is an entirely distinct organiza- 
tion. Where the fee covers social and other ac- 
tivities as w hletics, it may be consider- 


ably highet 


More tha ompanies reported annual pic- 
nics or fiel iy, while in many of the plants of 
these and mpanies various outings are 
held eithet partments or by special groups. 
A number of nies provide country clubs or 


Summer can 


Recreation will find of special interest 


the comment e report regarding the place 
municipal recreation is coming to occupy in rela- 
tion to the 11 group 

“Various enter into the problem of 
providing ut ecreation for the employees of 
an establis! me of which were not opera- 


tive ten the first study was made. 


The most hese are the increase in 
the extent tomobile ownership among 1n- 
dustrial em | the rather definite move- 


ment toward ynership in the suburbs of 
many of nt industrial centers. Both of 
these factors te against the development of 
outdoor spo icinity of the plants. In 
addition, spa utdo sports is often at a 
premium, dustrial establishments are 
in highly irea In a growing number 
pment of municipal rec- 
reation 1 leadership has become a 
feature of and this may often prove 
to be a so the problem of the employer 


who wishe le such facilities but is un- 


able to se oO! lack of space, or who 
has found tendency toward professionalism 
growing up in 1 plant. In cases where the 


city provide rained recreation director, fre- 


quently groups industries contribute a stated 


amount annua toward the cost of this service, 


and the different teams are usually organized 
according to their industrial affiliations.” 


Play Given at May Fete 


As a variation of the usual May. féte, a cast of 
girls from eight to ten years from the West Side 
Kindergarten in New York City presented “The 
Princess Whom No One Could Silence” as part 
of their festival held in Central Park this year 
on the last day of May. 

The children chose a knoll near one of the en- 
trances as a setting and before the performance 
had begun the group of parents and friends who 
had come to see their play was increased to an 
audience of nearly three hundred, most of them 
children who had been brought to the park for 
the day. The fete began with the ceremonious 
crowning of the May Queen and Old King Cole, 
after which the two assumed the parts of prin- 
cess and king in the little play. 

“The Princess Whom No One Could Silence” 
is a whimsical Norwegian play in which the king 
agrees to give the hand of his daughter, and half 
the kingdom as well, to the man who can 
silence her sharp tongue. After every man in the 
kingdom but one has left the palace, holding his 
aching ears, a youth who is supposedly a half-wit 
seeks admittance to the court. The princess can 
think of nothing horrid to say to his amusing re- 
marks and so the really delightful young Boots 
wins her. 

Miss Emily Hoefner, who directed the festival, 
used the Robin Hood motif in adapting the little 
play to out of door production. Forest costumes 
of Lincoln green and small Robin Hood hats 
worn by the courtiers, brought a medieval atmos- 
phere into the play. 

One of the interesting features was the fact 
that the little girls made all their own costumes. 
Cheap but effective materials were used. Cotton 
» ermine for the king’s 


was easily converted int 
cloak and an old hoop skirt made a regal robe 
for the May Queen as well as the vixen-princess. 
Under the name of the Robin Hood Club, these 
children have been giving plays all winter. They 
consider it one of their most fascinating pastimes. 
Rehearsals are regarded as fun and as a result of 
their interest and skillful training they are de- 
veloping dramatic talent in a most natural and 


charming way. 
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From the Detroit 
Report 


“For its activities during the year 1927, the 
Department of Recreation spent $678,112.43. 
The attendance was 7,841,215, the attendant cost, 
$0787. Recreational activities were conducted in 


school buildings, brancli libraries, social settle- 


ments, playgrounds, churches, skating rinks, 
swimming pools, camps, gardens, parks, hospitals, 
orp! anavges and closed streets.”’ 


Thus the report of the Recreation Department 
ling December 31st, 1927 briefly 
summarizes its work, but accomplishments are 
enumerated later in the report and a most in- 
teresting account of activities is the result. 


the more unusual activities are quoted 


ndly Social Club—The club was organized 
for men and women who are strangers or lone- 
som The Club has its own club rooms, attract- 
ished. These are open several evenings 
varied activities are enjoyed, 
hem weekly old time dances, social dances 
their guests. Sunday evening 
parties, card parties, Christmas 
giving dinner dances, Christmas party 
hildren, picnics, hikes, dramatics, con- 
fasts are some of the means by 
may be made to feel better ac 
ier in Detroit. 
. n Training Class for Church 
One hundred people from twelve de- 
resenting sixty churches, attend- 
months’ course in social recreation leader- 
The classes met weekly and community 
singing, athletic games, dramatics, ice breakers. 
rames, active and passive games 


mixers, musical g 


ht Each leader had to demonstrate 


were taug 
and he received supervision and criticism. 
Recreation Sketch Class—Every Friday even- 
ing at the Detroit Institute of Art the department 
conducted a sketch class for adults and children. 
In June, the annual exhibition was held at the 
Institute. Over 300 drawings were hung. Prizes 
consisting of pins, medals and scholarships were 


won for improvement, attendance and draughts- 


manship. 

\ creditable exhibition was hung at the 
student’s exhibition at J. L. Hudson’s, sponsored 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Six blue 


ribbons were won. Drawings were also hung in 
the student’s exhibition at the Arts and Crafts. 
Four scholarships to the Arts and Crafts School 
were awarded to Recreation Sketch Class contest- 
ants. 

Poster contests were entered, drawings sent to 
community exhibitions, and lectures attended. 
Walk talks at the most important exhibitions held 
at the Institute and visiting artists were some of 
the constructive recreational activities enjoyed 
by the classes. 

Kunsky Theatres—During the showing of the 
picture, “Chang,” an elephant carving contest was 
held on the playgrounds. These were carved out 
of soap. Three hundred were made and about 
50 were entered. Each child saw the picture and 
prizes were awarded for the best ones. Drawings 
were made and advice given for a comic costume 
contest, 

Model Planes and Model Boats— 
One archery club of 32 boys aged 14 to 21 years 


Archery 
was organized. They made their own arrows, 
bows and quivers. Contests were held and the 
history of archery studied. Seven model aeroplane 
clubs was organized. Each boy made a glider, an 
indoor tractor and a pusher before he was allowed 
to attempt a more difficult plane. Inter-club and 
city contests were held. 

Boys’ Safety Patrol Rally—Safety patrols were 
organized on all the playgrounds. Beside watching 
over the children playing on the apparatus on the 
playgrounds, the boys policed the streets used for 
street showers and they also did line duty for all 
competitive games. The Safety Patrol was invited 
to the Adams Theatre and to the Tiger-Boston 
game. Certificates of honor were awarded by In- 
spector Schink and Commissioner Brewer. Detroit 
\utomobile Club awarded 150 pins to boys hav- 
ing the best attendance and performance for the 


season. 


The Handicrafter—A new magazine has 
made its appearance designed to treat crafts from 
every standpoint, to give design material and prac- 
tical aid and to develop in the public mind, a 
better appreciation of the crafts. The January 
issue contains articles on the making of masks, 
hand-woven rugs, leatherwork, art in occupational 
thereapy and similar subjects. Information about 
the magazine may be secured from The Handi- 
crafter, Emile Bernat and Sons Company, 99 
Bickford Street, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 





Seven Years of Drama‘ 


ANNE HALLOCK 


Vargaret Fuller House, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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It was n » hear at the Yale Con- 
ference about t matic work of fourteen years’ 
standing at Guild, New York, and at the 
meeting of t ton Social Union about the 
work whi Nancrede has been doing so 
successfully f ty-five years at Hull House, 
Chicago. T1 set me thinking about just 
what seven ye ynsecutive dramatic work 
with a grou] yple, sixty per cent. of whom 
have remain years in the same work, had 
meant at Mar Fuller House, Cambridge. 

The Margar ler Dramatic Club, as the 
senior divisiot w called, had its beginning in 


‘club, and a girls’ club, each 


a mothers’ cl 
interested onl tting up” plays, which to my 
mind is on od reason and perhaps the 
basic social re dramatic work in a settle- 
ment. At the e1 f the first year, during which 
I came to know the people at Margaret Fuller 
House, in their clubs and in their homes, and 
“got up” a pla two with them, the dramatic 
ball was ready pitched. A meeting of all 
the people interested in plays was called, and from 
that meeting two rather indefinite groups started 
—one of men and women who entitled themselves 
“The Cambridge Community Players,” and the 
other a girls’ dramatic club. The boys did not 
wish to organize as a dramatic unit. The organi- 
zation of the two groups was very lax. Neither 
had a constitution. For the moment no need was 
felt by the members for better unity, and an en- 
forced organization would have ruined the idea of 
self-unfoldment. The plays given by each group 
that first year were certainly not artistically suc- 
cessful, but they meant the slow beginning of 
work by the people themselves. The girls were 
out for a noisy time and an airing behind the 
footlights. There were no funds with which to 
start, no scenery or equipment, and a perfectly 
bare stage. We didn’t work too hard, either, be- 
cause we didn’t want to, nor were we interested to 


*This article was pared for a meeting of the Supervisors of 
Dramatics, held by the Boston Social Union in 1927. 
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expend great energy on a play to be over in a 
night. 

During that first year the Cambridge Com- 
munity Players joined the Intersettlement Players 
of Boston, which helped to develop a sense of 
club responsibility and respect. They also started 
dramatic get-together meetings of the club and 
the neighborhood for music, play-readings by the 
club members, and talks by dramatic experts. 
These meetings afforded a means for training the 
club in appreciation of good plays and production, 
and for training future audiences in the same 
appreciation. 

By the beginning of the second year, the two 
dramatic groups combined into one. An active 
unit of twenty members was formed with execu- 
tive staff, committees for play-reading, neighbor- 
hood meetings, scenery, costume, and lighting, and 
an Intersettlement Players’ committee which had 
to “round up” a representative group to attend the 
Boston meetings. At the end of that second club 
year a constitution was formed, because Miss 
Dougherty asked if Roxbury Neighborhood 
House could borrow the constitution of our dra- 
matic club. The club said “Yes,” and drew up 
the constitution, incidentally changing its name to 
the Margaret Fuller Dramatic Club. It was ready 
to do this piece of work, for a policy and form of 
organization had been developing through two 
years, and the constitution was the logical out- 
growth of what we had been doing. During the 
second year South End House visited us with 
“Quality Street” and Roxbury Neighborhood 
House with “Spreading the News,” both spurring 
us on to produce better plays. The club worked 
with greater care on their own plays. We made 
scenery and dishpan, grease-pail lights. We pro- 
duced “Neighbors” and Constance Powell Ander- 
son’s “Heart of a Clown.” Not much for one 
year’s work, perhaps. But at the end of one of 
these productions a mother remarked, “I love to 
work with pretty plays.” I hung fast to that re- 
mark for a long time. 
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| have told you about these first years of work 
to show just how slowly organization emerged 
and a desire for “pretty plays” grew, due to the 
filling of a need in the minds of the club mem- 
bers. From that time on the organization became 
firmer, but never too firm, and the interest in ac- 
complishing artistic results continued. 

(he senior organization now numbers sixteen 
mothers, nine men, fifteen girls, ten boys ; Ameri- 
can, Scotch, Italian, Swedish, Irish, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Armenian. Twelve of the original twenty 
of the Cambridge Community Players are still in 


the club. The rest of the club have belonged 
three, four, five, and six years. Many are inter- 
ested in acting, some wish only to make costumes 
or lights or scenery, and some have two or more 


interests. Newspaper reporting and business de- 
tails of the club work engage one or two. One 
irl is interested in directing and has graduated 


from the Margaret Fuller Dramatic Club to 


72 


merson College and is now directing one of the 
junior dramatic groups at Margaret Fuller House. 

lhe senior club is divided into four play groups, 
boys and girls playing with mothers and fathers. 
New members take small parts at first and then 
have a chance later on to try larger ones. After 
being in the club for a year everyone who shows 
serious interest, not necessarily ability, is given 
a chance to play a character he really wants to do. 
(his brings me to the important subject of cast- 
ing the play, done by myself, sometimes with the 
advice of the club. A player may receive a part 
because he very much wants it and yet may not at 
all show ability to do it. One of the boys 1s an 
excellent old man and yet longs to be always a 
dreaming romanticist. He is allowed to be the 


latter. player receives a part because he does 
it very well, although he may not want to do it. 
The boy, just mentioned, is asked to be a charming 
old man and thus know what it means to “fit in.” 
\ player may want a part and be able to do it. 
\ player may need a part to help overcome a 
personal problem, t.e., grace of action, tone of 
voice, or viewpoint of life. Thus an awkward, 
self-conscious girl becomes “The Romancers” 
leading lady. A loud, very raw-voiced girl plays 
as often as possible a gentle, sweet-toned female 
role. A man, father of six children, who has seen 
a host of trouble, prances about the stage making 
rehearsals rock with laughter. 


If the director knows each member of the club 
very well indeed, it often happens that a part in 
the play is the stitch in time which saves nine. It 


sometimes follows that a play is not as well pro- 
duced as it might be. Nevertheless those who are 
working in the play, however it may be cast, are 
seriously striving to produce a work of art. I 
do not mean to imply that the fittest is never al- 
lowed to survive. As much as possible, the best 
man takes the best part, but in settlement work 
there are always exceptions, always compromises, 
because we are working intimately with the indi- 
vidual as well as with the group. 

The plays which have been used for the senior 
work appeal to varied interests. They all sup- 
posedly belong to the high-standard class of plays. 
Again, care has been taken not to force upon the 
group too large mouthfuls of solid art. The seven 
years’ play list has called forth groans and mut- 
terings at various times; although, at the business 
meetings which occur once a week during the 
first half of the year, and once a month during the 
last half, plays are read and the members express 
their choice for production. Choice is made, 
however, under advice of the director. The fol- 
lowing list (chronological) shows some of the 
plays which have been given by the senior club: 
Joint Owners in Spain (Alice Brown), Martha’s 
Mourning (Pheebe Hoffman), Neighbors (Zona 
Gale), Heart of a Clown (Constance Powell An- 
derson), Miss Matty (Cranford dramatization ), 
Treasure Island (Oliver Larkin’s dramatization ), 
Why the Chimes Rang (Elizabeth Apthorpe Mc- 
Fadden), The Pie in the Oven (A Scotch play 
by J. J. Bell), Water on Fire (An Italian play by 
Luigi Morselli), Pierrot by the Light of the Moon 
(Virginia Church), The Romancers (Edmond 
Rostand), The Traveling Man (Lady Gregory), 
The Enchanted Cottage (3-act play by Arthur 
Wing Pinero), The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife (Anatole France), The Gift (Marie Foley), 
Hearts to Men (Harold Overstreet), Uncle Jim- 
mie (Zona Gale), Creatures of Impulse (W. S. 
Gilbert ). 

The three senior productions for the year 1927 
were : Irish Plays—The Foam Maiden (Constance 
Mackay), The Scheming Lieutenant (Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan), Irish Songs, Music and 
Poetry. Foreign Plays—Swedish, Lithuanian, and 
Italian dramatizations from folk tales presented 
each in its own language. (Children as well as 
grown-ups were in this production.) Saved (J. J. 
Rogers). 

These three productions allow the thirty-five 
seniors interested in acting to perform once dur- 
ing the year. The plays all start in the fall and 
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are produced in winter and spring: if two produc- 
tions, one for February and another for April; if 
three productions, then a Christmas, a March, and 
a May performance. Plays are also read at the 
business meetings, such as ““The White-headed 
Boy,” “Quality Street,” ‘““The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals,” “The Proposal,” “The Blue Bird,” 
“The Betrothal, 
Plays which are 


\braham Lincoln.” 
OW accepted contentedly or 


with enthusiasm, or with a deep feeling of appre- 
ciation, such as he Enchanted Cottage,” or 
“The Gift,” coul it have been produced with 
any sense of appreciation six or seven years ago, 
nor would they have been tolerated by our audi- 
ences. It was after the production of a Christmas 
play, “The Gift,” tl Miss Megraw, the Head- 
worker of Margaret Fuller House, received a let- 


ter from a membet the community congratulat- 
ing the cast on the way they carried out their 
parts and hop they would “now uphold the 


fine traditions tl won them such good com- 
ments.” One « men who had a desire to pre- 


sent the lurid, ¢ melodrama of times past, 


remarked a short ti zo: “You know, it is a 


very funny thing, but I never thought I could 
enjoy such a simple farce as ‘The Scheming Lieu- 
tenant.’ When I began it, I saw no humor in it 
at all, but now every word is a joke.” A young 
Italian boy’s sense of appreciation for one of the 
very quiet scenes in ‘“The Enchanted Cottage”’ has 
been of rare significance to me. I was rehearsing 
with him alone. Suddenly he stopped talking, and 
when I looked at him in surprise, I saw that his 
eyes were filled with tears and he mumbled, “I 
guess that’s one of the finest plays I have ever 
known.” He wasn’t a star in the play and had 
only a bit of action in it, which he did as well as 
he could, which wasn’t very well, but he sensed 
thoroughly and deeply the quiet beauty of the 
scene. 

Not only has there been a growing appreciation 
of what we are trying to do with good plays, but 
many happy instances of what plays have been 
able to do for our group come to my mind. ‘There 
is the little shy woman who could hardly speak 
above a whisper, now playing a leading part in one 
of this year’s plays with a strong voice full of 


assurance. A shy, self-conscious girl, of four 
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“LittLeE Goose Giri” 


( e in three years’ time a graceful 

\ girl with a loud boyish voice has 

speak softly on occasion. A boy who is 

becomes thoroughly happy and 

exubet i1 ne hero’s role. A timid boy, who 

ushes when addressed, and who has been 

W mi r seven years, said the other day, “I 

wou t miss dramatic club for any sum of 

Why, now I can step up to the biggest 
ell him what I think of him.” 

are all working, these people, with 

ion, and together. There are still most 

certainly those in the community who say, “What 

ueer plays Margaret Fuller House does put on! 

Why don’t they put on a real play?’ And the 

new members who come into the club, and some 

the old ones, too, still say that. But those com- 

ments are heard less often. The ability to appre- 

ciate fine plays, the sense of beauty which is in 

us all, distorted or imperfect as it may seem, has 

been uncovered in the minds of some of the 

neighbors. 
We now have three classes of girls, ten in each 
class, which represent a first year’s work, a second 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


year’s work, and a third, fourth, and fifth year’s 
work. The children are from ten to fourteen 
years of age, and we use for them pantomimes, 
folk dances, and the story play. The folk dances 
are always a part of the story or play or panto- 
mime. At times they have written their own play 
or pantomime. This year an Italian child is mak- 
ing a play out of a Swedish story. The Italian 
Play, “The Snuff Box and the Canary,” by Emilio 
de Marchi, which a group of Italian girls gave 
last year in their own language, was a unique 
neighborhood production. The girls visited in 
each home of their respective families and per- 
formed the play for their friends and relatives 
who happened to be at hand. The play toured ten 
homes at least. Each child’s mother or father, or 
aunt or uncle, or the whole family together, helped 
the children with the language, and also produced 
parts of costumes or properties for the play. A 
father parted a little reluctantly with a beautifully 
carved snuff box, which was the catafalque for the 
canary. A mother sent in a precious “best apron.” 
“Oh,” said a child, “my mother adores the Italian 
Play, and my father won’t call me anything but 
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(GNOMES IN “PEDDLER oF HEARTS” PAGEANT, MINNEAPOLIS 

with grey colored beards, all beards and costumes made of crepe paper 
Mariuccia, my play name, now.” The very nice 
connection which these children make with their To the Land of 
parents is one reason for using the foreign play . 
occasionally. A girl who had uppishly made re- Make- Believe 


marks about her mother’s lack of discernment, 
due to her Italian birth, was one who brought me 
a great deal of information from that mother 
about the play and language later on. 

The oldest group of juniors, girls who have been 
having dramatics for four or five years, are dra- 
matizing well-known stories, such as “Jean Val- 
jean,” “The Pied Piper,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” “Pippa 
Passes,” “The Arthurian Legends,” and are able 
to appreciate with serious feeling and thought the 
drama in each. We have also been relating as 
much as possible the dramatization of stories in 
this class with the work required in school. 

In seven years there has come about a friendly, 
happy gathering together of a group of people 
with a serious interest in common, who have tasted 
the joy of creating fully or only slightly, as each 
was able. The neighborhood has come to recog- 
nize the art standard held by the House. 


All aboard for fairy land to see 12,000 play- 
ground children in the “land of make-believe.” 
Once a year, all Minneapolis hears this call and 
responds with joy on the day of the pageant. All 
day long you see them wandering down King’s 
Highway to the Pageant Grounds. This year, 
50,000 people saw the two performances of the 
“Peddler of Hearts.” 

K. B. Raymond is the Director of Recreation 
and Mrs. Alice Deitz is the Director of Pageantry. 
Much credit goes to these people. Through the 
medium of the pageant the Minneapolis Recrea- 
tion Department succeeds in building up the much 
desired contact with the community, and each 
year the pageant grows larger and the contact 
with the people greater. 

Old and young look forward to the trip to fairy- 
land. 


— —~ 
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The Children’s Theatre at the 
University of Tulsa 


Wonderland—the Sleeping Beauty 


ed Riding Hood—Mother Goose, who 


lream of seeing these characters in univer- 
Is’ But they and many others have come 


the University of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Children’s Theatre serves as a work- 
students who are taking courses in drama 
leadership of Josephine Layman Story. 
ourse in children’s dramatics given at 
ersity is featured in the curriculum and 

r with students majoring in dramatics 
hers and other leaders of young 
to direct and produce plays of every 
playlet and musical pantomime to 
pageant, and where to find the most 


ama for every occasion are among the 
taught by Mrs. Story, director of the the- 
[instruction is given in make-up and costume 
Special performances and productions are 
ut with the Children’s Theatre as a 


ten to twelve o’clock every Saturday 


is rehearsal time when the university 


(OKLAHOMA 


campus temporarily becomes fairyland. In class 
rooms, on the stages of the larger auditoriums and 
the smaller dramatic halls at the University, fairy- 
land holds sway and imagination runs riot. The 
children are divided into groups to provide for in- 
dividual instruction in voice culture and dramatic 
technique. They are told the history of the tale 
they are to dramatize. They learn that the Cin- 
derella story has 345 versions in many lands, 
Their interpretation of Mother Goose is the richer 
for their study of its antiquity, stretching back to 
forgotten lands and embracing the world. They 
discover that King Cole and Little Jack Horner 
are actual historical personages ; that the Jack and 
Jill hill is situated somewhere in Iceland and that 
the Hush-A-Bye-Baby lullaby was old when a 
now forgotten nation was young. 

When a play is chosen for presentation, it is 
read aloud to all the children to familiarize them 
with the story. Characters and situations are de- 
picted for them informally. Some helpful sug- 
gestions are made by the children who next read 
the parts they think they would like to play. Often 
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they assist in the casting. The ‘star’ system is 
banned, for “the play’s the thing,” and a thing of 
team work. The entire thought of acting as such 
is put as far as possible into the background. The 


children are taught that they are to play as though 








TuLsa, OKLAHOMA “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY’ —CHIL- 
DREN'S THEATRE UNIVERSITY OF TULSA. 


they were really living the parts. They are train- 
ed in correct bearing, position on the stage and 


simple shadings of the voice, but they are not 
trained in “‘acting.” 
Regular productions are given in the Univer- 


sity auditorium every Saturday evening at 7:30 


o'clock and the young lhespians occasionally LO 


“a-playing” in churches at Christmas time and 








“GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA. 
BEARS”—=AcHILDREN’S THEATRE UNIVERSITY oF TULSA 


Easter, and before parent-teacher associations and 
civic clubs. Special performances are given for 
children in care of philanthropic agencies. The 
child players took part, on May 26th, in an out- 
door pageant depicting Oklahoma pioneer days, 








which was produced before the National Presby- 
terian Church Convention. 

The entire membership of the theatre con- 
tributes, either directly or indirectly, to every per- 
formance. Those who are not beneath the spot- 
light are back stage shifting scenery or valeting 
the leading man or leading woman and there is one 
boy who by choice fills the place of stage mech- 
anic. He prefers wielding a back drop behind the 
scenes to wielding a cutlass to public applause. 
Other boys and girls act as ushers and distribute 
attractive programs. 

Beauty is an aim in all the productions of the 
Children’s Theatre and the colorful costumes and 
settings make a veritable feast for the eyes of the 
child audience. Every design is the result of his- 
torical research and careful leafing of the fairy tale 
illustrations by the Children’s Theatre dramatics 
class. Sets are delightfully executed by the stu- 


dents who plan to follow stage craft as a life 
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work. And the significant thing is that these stu- 
dents who have learned methods of children’s 
drama are going out to start other children’s the- 
atres. Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, now has a suc- 
cessful children’s theatre organized by Gertrude 
Mae Rice, a graduate student of the University’s 
laboratory course. More Oklahoma cities will 
soon be added to the list. 

Tulsa takes great pride in the Children’s The- 
atre and cooperates heartily. The Chamber of 
Commerce is one 9f the backers of the plays and 
usually the merchants are generous in the loan 
of properties. The Children’s Theatre is starting 
its third dramatic season, the play repertoire of 
which is to include “The Wizard of Oz” and 
“Raggety Ann.” Financial support is given by 
the university, this year with a substantially in- 
creased budget. 


—— 


The Drama ‘Tourney 


the out-cropping of interest in drama, not 
the cities but in hundreds of rural dis- 


throughout the country as well, local play- 


ve become ambitious enough to wish to try 
kill in the increasingly popular drama tour- 
So many embryo dramatic clubs write to 
inity Drama Service for help in organiza- 
d play selection, stating that they are organ- 
with entry in local, state, or even national 
ents in mind, that it has been thought 
rief review of the development of the 
ent, supplemented by a bibliography of 


used in tournaments throughout the country, 


ve of interest and assistance to them. 
fty state tournaments held last year, and 
rable smaller ones, owe their origin in a 
easure to the twenty brave little groups 
rst brought their plays to New York in re- 
to Walter Hartwig’s invitation, and, in the 
public disparagement, put on a Little The- 
urnament on Broadway. Its _ success 


with their religious dramas, state agricultural col- 
leges sponsor a rural tournament to which men 
and women from widely scattered communities 
annually bring their one-act plays, and last year 
Memphis conducted its third annual tournament 
with city playground children. Everywhere, from 
3oston to San Diego, amateurs are tilting with 
their neighbors in their cities, counties, and states 
and every year twenty casts representing the finest 
of non-professional talent come to New York for 
the amateur’s trial by fire—the National Little 
Theatre Tournament. Now, not only do casts 
from Ohio compete with Texans, but for two 
years groups from England and. Scotland have 
stimulated American amateurs with their splen- 
did productions. 

As the press pointed out after the initial experi- 
ment in 1923, the pioneers, or “torchbearers” as 
they were called, demonstrated that the erstwhile 
“gawky and inept Little Theatre had grown out 
of its salad days” and that “those who scoff will 


, 


return to pay.” But the most important result of 
the tournament was the message it sent to players 
everywhere. They could not all come to New 
York but the tournament was within their reach 
as a powerful medium for raising their standards 


showed schools, Little Theatres, community play- 
ers, church drama groups, and playground direc- 
the possibilities of local and sectional tourna- 
ments. Now the drama tournament is every- 

| wher The churches have their own contests 


& 
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of dramaturgy, serving as a training school for 
the professional stage, and, most important of all, 
bringing good drama to parts remote from great 
cities. They were not slow to seize these oppor- 
tunities. 

With this keen competition between groups, 
new problems face the non-professional players. 
The occasional bad effects, overlooked by an audi- 
ence of friends, are fatal to the cast competing 
with other groups before discerning judges. First, 
it is of utmost importance for the group to select 
the right play. It happens frequently in amateur 
dramatics that the production is not worthy of 


the play. Of course only plays of value should 
be considered, but, in selecting the play that is to 
be given, the group should keep in mind the fitness 
of the play for the particular cast. A fine analysis 
of the cast is often necessary for a perfectly cast 
play. Considering how frequently a professional 
production fails because an actor of great ability 
has been miscast, it is not surprising that amateurs 
occasionally make a mistake in their choice of a 
medium. 


Speaking of the plays given in the second na- 
tional tournament, the New York Review stated: 
“The plays presented cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, some going back to classical themes, but the 
most impressive ones are those which deal with 
the native characters or folk lore and manners 
and customs of different sections of the country.” 
Local drama groups would do well to take their 
cue from this criticism. Probably in no section 
of the country are the people so well qualified to 
present the Mexican play, E/ Cristo, as the group 
from Dallas, Texas 


cadians and its fine tragedy The Cajuns to offer, 


Louisiana has its lost Ar- 


while from the mountain districts of the south 
come the plays of Paul Green and others who un- 
derstand the black and white people of the hills. 
People who have known the neighborliness of 
small towns can better interpret the characters of 
Zona Gale’s Neighbors and Uncle Jimmy than the 
average city apartment dweller who seldom sees 
his neighbors and never speaks to them beyond a 
casual recognition. The Scots who gave The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals gave a superior per- 
formance largely because they were working with 
familiar material 

A striking example of the error into which play- 
ers may fall in choosing a repertoire was demon- 
strated by the Irish Players during their first sea- 
son in this country several years ago. After giv- 
ing a number of their beautiful native plays, they 


produced a play depicting what they believed to 
be western American life. So unfamiliar were 
they with the American cowboy and the details 
of ranch life that even for city-bred Americans 
the play was a travesty. It is often fatal, too, 
for players from rural sections of the country to 
attempt plays of city life. Recently a group of 
settlement men in New York, who may have had 
less ability than members of community theatres 
in Ohio or Oklahoma, gave a striking production 
showing life as it is lived on the East Side. It 
was to a great extent due to their familiarity with 
the tragedies and the influences of city life that 
they were able to do a superior piece of work. 
When a play representing life in any particular 
part of the country is desired, there can be no 
doubt that the wisest choice lies in plays of one’s 
own state or section. 

It is also important to keep in mind the ex- 
pense involved in staging the tournament play. 
The setting must be authentic, whether it is a farm 
kitchen or a Fifth Avenue drawing room. It 
matters not how elaborate or how simple the prop- 
erties must be correct and the group must weigh 
their resources. and the cost of setting against the 
value of the play. A group whose play was set in 
a river cabin brought a bed all the way to New 
York in order that they might give a true repre- 
sentation of the conditions and background of 
their people. 

As an example of the many interesting out- 
growths of the tournament, the series of radio 
talks on stage technic, conducted by the Coopera- 
tive Extension Department of Minnesota, is espe- 
cially significant. Talks which will be broadcast 
to farm and country groups this spring cover dra- 
matics in the Rural Communities, Selecting the 
Play, The Director and the Cast, Rehearsals, The 
Producing Staff, and Stage Setting and Make-Up. 
Last year thirty-one groups took part in the 
Minnesota one-act play contest and five rural pre- 
liminary contests were held. 

While there are any number of rules for judg- 
ing tournaments, these used by Mr. Hartwig in 
conducting the national tournament seem most 
popular : 

50% for presentation, meaning, interpretation 
or “how well the idea of the play is got over.” 

25% for acting 

15% for setting 

10% selection of play 

The following plays have been selected as an 
aid to groups searching for tournament material. 
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Nearly all have been used in tournaments ; several 
are prize-winners. 

It is often convenient, when ordering several 
plays, to get them from one source. The Drama 
Book Shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York City, 
can supply all plays listed here. 


Comedies 


The Man Who Died at Twelve O'Clock by Paul 
Green. 2 m. 1 w. Interior. One of the most 
interesting and amusing folk comedies on negro 
life. Old Uncle January is tricked into believ- 
ing he has died and confesses that he has been 
hiding his grand-daughter’s money in the fire- 
place. French. 50c. Royalty, $5 

Caleb Stone's Death Watch by Martin Flavin. 
6m.4w. Interior. A grimly amusing satire 

revealing the thoughts of a family around the 

death-bed of an old man. French. 50c. Roy- 
alty, $10 

The Man in the Bowler Hat by Milne. 4m. 2 w. 
Interior. An exciting affair in the monotonous 
life of John and Mary provides excellent com- 
edy. French. 50c. Royalty, $10 

The Pot-Boiler by Alice Gerstenberg. 5 m. 2 w. 
Setting: the stage of a theatre. Travesty of 
the making of a conventional play. The author 

Extremely funny. In 


Brentano. $2. 


conducts the rehearsal. 
Ten One-Act Plays. 
$10 
The Philosopher of Butterbiggens by Harold 
Chapin. 3 m. 1 w. Interior. A quaint char- 
acter comedy of life in a North English family. 
French. 


Royalty, 


Scotch dialect. 
30 Royalty, $10 
Mr. Sampson by Charles Lee. 1 m. 2 w. In- 
terior. A story of lower middle class English 
life. A kindly gentleman is forced to propose 
to one or the other of two maiden ladies. He 


French.  50c. 


Delightful humor. 


finally uncaptured. 
Royalty, $5 

The Florist Shop by Hawkridge. 3 m. 2 w. A 
florist shop interior. A clever woman stimu- 
lates trade by bringing reluctant suitors to the 
point of marriage. Good plot and characteri- 
zation. 50c. Royalty, $10. Baker 

The Dear Departed by Stanley Houghton. 3 m. 
3 w. Interior. Old Abel Merryweather, whose 
granddaughters mistake his drunken sleep for 
death, surprises them as they are quibbling over 

An amusing and human 


escapes 


his few belongings. 


little play. French. 30c. Royalty, $5 
The Wedding Present by William Carson. 


1 act. 


2 men, 1 woman. | interior. The frantic efforts 
of a honeymoon couple to remember the gift of 
the friend who is their guest creates a situation 
which is made the more ludicrous by the dis- 
covery that the guest does not know himself 
what he sent. Baker. 35c. No royalty. 


Serio-Comic Plays 


The Unseen by Alice Gerstenberg. 1 m. 2 w. 
Interior. A stupid maid plays a significant part 
by failing to deliver a telegram, thus preventing 
a disaster. Unique dramatization of unseen 
forces. In Ten One-Act Plays. Longmans, 
Green. $2. Royalty, $10 

Hero-Worship by Frances Hargis. 2 m. 2 w. 
Interior. A hero-worshipping family permit a 
veteran of the Civil War to bask in military 
glory and even in their poverty they find a way 
to preserve the old gentleman’s dignity. Ap- 
pealing comedy. French. 50c. Royalty, $10 

The Knight of the Piney Woods by Arthur Mac- 
Lean. 4m. 1 w. Interior. The influence of 
the “Morte D’Arthur” brings an element of 
beauty into the sordid life of a mountain family. 
A beautiful little play. Appleton. 50c. Roy- 
alty. 

Little Father of the Wilderness by Austin Strong 
and Lloyd Osbourne. 6 m. 1 w. Interior. 
Pathetically humorous incident at the French 
court when Pere Marlotte, missionary to 
America, is summoned before the king to de- 
cide a bet. Splendid drama. French. 50c. Roy- 
alty, $10. 

Little Red Shoes by Harold Brighouse. 3 m. 2 
w. Interior. Peter, an unwanted old man, 
makes a permanent place for himself in his 
niece’s home when he obtains a pair of red 
shoes for Mary’s little daughter. A charming 
play. Baker. 35c. Royalty, $5. 

Fool’s Errand by Eulalie Spence. 4 m.4w. Ex- 
tras. Interior. Excellent drama of negro life. 
A meddlesome woman and her friends unjustly 
accuse a young girl. The misunderstanding is 
cleared up in a vivid scene. Fine characteriza- 
tion. French. 50c. Royalty, $10 

Brains by Martin Flavin. 3 m. Exterior. A 
powerful drama showing a situation in which 
three shipwrecked sailors plot against each other 
for their lives. In Brains and Other Plays. 
French. $1.50. Royalty, $10 

Wedding Presents by Rogers. 3 m. 2 w. In- 
terior. A young man about to marry into an 
aristocratic family sends presents supposed to 
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ym uished relatives of his. His 

deceit forgiven. Price, 50c. 
Royal cl 

The I yy Paul Green, 2 m. 2 w. 
Inter ( ymedy of a dreamy 
neor st succeeds in persuading a 
voung g e her fiance and wander over 
re eartl tstanding negro play. 
In 7 $2.00. Royalty, 
$5 

Pink Viargaret Bland. 1 m. 3 w. 
Ext ¢ touching folk com- 
ecly girl longs for a pink 
lress woman brings her 
a pres : it to be another patched 
brown d ch. 50c. Royalty, $10 

Lon Brighouse. 2 m. 2 w. 
Inte earted young man, rejected 
va pts old Sarah Ormerod 
as his rder to save her from the 
workh 50c. Royalty, $5 

Sire De M Di y Mary R. Davidson, 
dran Stevenson’s story. 4m. lw. 
[Inter 1429. The dramatic story of 
the ha Sire de Maletroit’s cruelty 
in fo ( rry makes an excellent 
play \o royalty 

Marse Cot George Ade. 5m. Interior. 
Mars in impoverished aristocrat, 
S sa being put out of a 
gamblit 1 faithful negro servant. 
Delight t terizations French. 50c. 
Roya 

The McKinnel. 3 m. 2 
Ww tut French, about 1800. 
Fr / The Bishop lies 
to the ( 1 convict a chance to 
start al Rovalty, $5. Price, 30c 
kK re 1 

Vartha Hoffman. 3 w. Interior. 
\ S ’ n her deathbed, sud- 
denly 1 wdness of her niece, 
Mart tens to plan her mourning and 
leave he ed { Royalty, $5. Price. 

l ragedies 

T] n by Dan Totheroh. 
5 l is vessel, 1852. The 
aptain’ ils from the small stock of 
food at eft the survivors on a becalmed 


the penalty ordered by the 
French Royalty, $5 


ni 
IJIIC. 


The Wings by Josephine Preston Peabody. 3 m, 
l w. English, 700 A. D. A delic- 


ately written poetic drama of a young priest 


Interior. 


whose hatred of women is softened through the 
mercy of a woman whom he wished to sepa- 
rate from the king. 35c. Royalty, $5 
The Yellow Triangle by George W. Sutton Jr, 
An effective play showing 


French. 
6m.1w. Interior. 
\frican servant on a cruel 
Tropical atmosphere, 


the revenge of an 

and worthless white man. 

Royalty, $10 

The Cajun by Ada Jack Carver. 4 m. 2 w. In- 
terior. About 1900. A tense drama in which 


the First Cousin Law brings tragedy to a young 


French. 50c. 


girl who belongs to the “cajuns’” who are 


lost Arcadians, living in 


50c. 


thought to be the 


Louisiana. Difficult dialogue. French. 


Royalty, $10 
Interior. 


Trifles by Susan Glaspell. 3 m. 2 w. 


A tragedy in which neither the deed nor the 
persons concerned appear. A slain canary and 
a broken bird cage tell the whole story of a 
woman driven to murder by cruelty and neglect 
women friends who come to put the 
house in order. Baker. 50c. Royalty, $10 

The Eldest by Edna Ferber. Interior. 


A drama of middle-class life in which a lover 


to two 


3m. 3 w. 


returns after fifteen years only to fall in love 
with his former sweetheart’s younger sister. 
Royalty 


Twisty Windows by Mary 


Appleton. 50 
The House With The 
Pakington. 4 m. 3 w. Interior. 
ing the “Red Terror.” An 
himself to be executed in place of his cousin, an 


Russia dur- 
Irishman allows 
enemy of the prevailing government. Excellent 
Royalty, $5 


drama. french. 30c 


Release by Edward H. Smith. 5 m. Interior. 
Four jailed burglars, one a murderer, but all 
implicated, throw a coin to determine which one 
Thrilling 


4 Me. 


shall sacrifice himself for the others. 


action; startling climax. Remington. 


Royalty, $10 
The Under Dog by 


Robert Middlemass. 3 m. 


2w. Interior. A young wife unwittingly helps 
her husband’s murderer to escape. Excellent 
characterization Longmans, Green. 50c. 
Royalty, $10 

ludge Lynch by J. W. Roger, Jr., 2m. 2 w. Ex- 


powerful play concerned with the 
Remarkably 
Royalty, $10 
1 m. 3 w. 


terior. A 
innocent negro. 

effective ending. 50c. 
Plumes by Georgia Douglas Johnson. 
The tragic story of a 


lynching of an 
French. 


Interior. Negro play. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—_—— 
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negro woman who spends money, saved for her 
child’s funeral, for an operation which proves 
unsuccessful and there is nothing left for the 
elaborate burial she had planned. French 30c. 
Royalty, $5 

Joe by Jane Dransfield. 3 m. 3 w. Interior. A 
Hudson Valley play. A fine, strong drama deal- 
ing with a mother’s love for her idiot son. One 
of the new plays adaptable for tournament use. 
French. 35c. Royalty, $10 

Ile by Eugene O’Neill. 5 m. 1 w. Interior. 
Loneliness drives the wife of the captain of a 
sailing vessel to madness. Grim, powerful 
drama and fine characterization. In The Moon 
of the Caribbees. Modern Library. 95c. Roy- 
alty, $15 

A Minuet by Parker. 2 m. 1 w._ Interior. A 
costume drama in verse. Period of French 

The marquis and marquise, long 
estranged, meet on the eve of his execution. 
Tragedy done with a charming touch. Price, 
50c. Royalty, $10. French 

The Valiant by Middlemass and Hall. 5 m. 1 w. 


Revolution. 


Interior. 
without revealing his identity to his sister whom 
Powerful drama. 


A young murderer goes to his death 


he has not seen in years. 
Price, 50c. Royalty, $10. Longmans Green 
The Last Of The Lowries by Green. 1 m. 3 w. 
Interior. Rural costumes, 1874. The last of 
a family of outlaws returns to see his mother 
and family and kills himself rather than die at 
the sheriff’s hands. In The Lord’s Will and 
Other Plays, $2.10. Royalty, $5. French 
El Cristo by Larkin. 4 m. 2 w. Interior. The 
strange customs of a secret sect on the Mexi- 
can border are used in this play which color- 
fully portrays a universal human _ struggle. 
Royalty, $10. Price, 50c. 
Gloria Mundi by Patricia Brown. 2m. 4w. In- 
\ masterpiece of grim irony laid in an 


French 


terior. 
Shows the courage necessary 
French.  50c. 


insane asylum. 
to face the realities of life. 


Royalty, $10 
Melodrama 


Blood O’Kings by Jane Dransfield. 8 m._ In- 
terior. A negro, claiming to be descended from 
kings, forces his way into a cock fight. As a 
gesture of contempt, he hurls his winnings into 
the faces of the white men as he leaves. 
French. 35c. Royalty, $10 

The Last Cache by Isabel Ecclestone Mackay. 8 
m. 1 w. Interior. A British Columbia play 
of a prospector who deserted his partner on 


the trail. Tense drama of life in the Northwest. 
French. 50c. Royalty, $5 

The Drums of Oude by Austin Strong. 7 b. 1 w. 
Interior. Costumes 1857, British military. 
One of the finest melodramas. It is laid in 
India during a native uprising. Full of atmos- 
phere and high suspense. French.  50c. 
Royalty, $10 


Fantasies 


Aria Pa Capo by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 4 m. 
1 w. Black and white interior. A tragedy 
within a Pierrot comedy, showing the futility 
of war. An original and imaginative fantasy 
in verse. Appleton. 50c. Royalty, $15 

Jazz And Minuet by Ruth Giorloff. 2 m. 3 w. 
Interior. A love story involving a dream scene 
of 150 years ago contrasting modern manners 
with those of the past. Light comedy, fantasy, 
and, in spots, tense drama. Longmans, Green. 
50c. Royalty, $10 

Lima Beans by Alfred Kreymborg. 2 m. 1 w. 
Interior. Pantomime to rhythmical accompani- 
ment of words. A husband and wife quarrel 
amusingly over the piece de resistance which 
she has prepared for his dinner. French. 
50c. Royalty, $10 

Figureheads by Louise Saunders. 3 m. 2 w. In- 
terior. A spoiled princess is wooed by a prince 
who disguises himself as a fisherman. He 
manages to show her, in light humorous dia- 
logue, what an exceedingly foolish person she 
is. In Magic Lanterns. Scribner. $1.50. 
Royalty, $10 

On A Mantel Shelf by Tom Cushing. 2 m, 2 w. 
Scene, a mantel shelf. A china mandarin, A 
Dresden lady, a shepherd and an old rag doll 
settle their difficulties on the one night in the 
year when they are permitted to come to life. 


Haylofters. 50c. Royalty, $10 





Change in Executives 

For many years recreation workers have been 
happy to cooperate with Mrs. Beatrice Ward 
Nelson, Executive Secretary of the National Con- 
ference on State Parks. There has been very close 
cooperation between the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America and the National 
Conference on State Parks. Mrs. Nelson has 
resigned her position and Herbert Everson of 
Seattle, Washington, has been elected her succes- 


sor. 
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Stunts for a St. Patrick’s Day Party 


The invitations for the party may be in the 
usual form of a 


1 


Pat—‘All joking aside, did yez ever hear of a 


“Pat and Mike” joke: 


Shenanigan ?” 


Mike—“‘Sure en and phat is it?” 
Pat—‘“It’s somethin’ for St. Patrick’s Ave- 
nin’,”’ 
Mike—‘An’ even at that, phat is it?” 
, 


Pat—“Yez better cum ter...........2-000. S 
house and find out. Shure they’ll change all yer 
blues to greet 


In decorating for the party use as much green 


and as many Irish colors as possible. For ex- 
ample, potatoes may be hollowed out for candle 
holders. 

Who’s Who in Jokeland. All about the living 


room have little figures cut from comic strips of 


the Sunday papers. Glue them to stiff cardboard, 
with a piece left on the bottom which can be fold- 
ed back allowing the figures to stand erect. Each 


figure should be numbered and a certain time is 


given the guests in which to recognize and to 
write the s; name in the “Green Books” 


which have furnished by the hostess. These 
are made of folded squares of green cardboard 


with “Who’s Who in Jokeland” written on the 


outside. 

Practical J Pass around a basket filled 
with all s “practical” little objects in it; 
a hairpin, a safety pin, a needle and thread, a 
pencil, a cork, and ‘so on, letting each one select 


something. He must play a “practical joke” on 


someone during the evening, using the article he 
has chosen. At the end of the evening, everyone 
who has not been able to perpetrate a joke must 
pay a forfet 

Blarney. We all like to hear something nice 
said about our es though it is “Blarney ;” so 


this game put everyone in a jovial mood. 


Each man is given a slip of paper with a girl’s 
name writt Che slips are numbered. A 
bit of blarney must 
son whose name appears on the slip of paper. 
then collected and read off while 
ites down the name of the man or 


think best fits the description. The 


be written describing the per- 


The papers 
each person w 
girl who they 
one with the greatest number of correct guesses 
to his or her credit wins the prize. 

Pig in the Pen. Players stand in groups of 
three. Two hold hands and form the pen. The 
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third is the pig and stands inside the pen. The 
odd pig is without a pen. On signal, which may 
be given by a whistle, all pigs must change pens, 
the odd pig trying to get a pen in the scramble. 
The one left out becomes the odd pig' and the 
game starts over. Players forming the pens 
should change with the pigs occasionally that all 
may get the chance to be pigs. 

Bag Tag. Partners are selected and all the 
couples are seated in a circle. Each man is given 
a paper bag (balloons are much better), which he 
blows up and ties with one end of a three-foot 
piece of string. The other end of the string is 
tied around his partner’s ankle. 

Two of the couples are then called to the cen- 
ter of the circle, and at a signal each man at- 
tempts to step on and burst the bag or balloon be- 
longing to the other couple, and at the same time 
helps to protect the bag belonging to his own 
partner. As soon as one bag ts burst, the first two 
couples sit down and two other couples enter the 
ring. The couples whose bags were not burst the 
first round later compete against each other, and 
in the finals the two surviving couples compete. 

A “Pat” Game. Guests should be provided with 
paper and pencils with which to answer the fol- 
lowing questions as they are read by the hostess. 
All the answers begin with the letters p-a-t. 

1. A conveyance we do not care to ride in 

( Patrol) 


2. One who is loyal to his fatherhood 
( Patriot ) 

3. An exclusive privilege granted by law 
( Patent ) 

4. A beaten road (Path) 

5. A dainty dish (Paté) 


6. Not easily provoked (Patient) 

7. A quick succession of sounds ( Patter ) 

8. A model (Pattern ) 

9. Famous singer (Patti) 

10. Something a woman dislikes to do (Patch) 

Irish Spelling. Players are lined up in two 
equal lines—usual way for spelling contest. 
Words are given by the leader to be spelled and 
are spelled in the usual way except that a substi- 
tution is made for vowels. 

a—player holds up right hand 

e—player holds up left hand 

i—player points to eye 





om 





— 
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o—player points to open mouth 

u—player points to leader 
Note: The suggestions offered are taken from 
material issued by the Departments of Recrea- 
tion of Reading, Pennsylvania and Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

Good Avenin’. In relay formation couples of 
men and women face the leader. The first man 
in each line has on a high silk hat. At the given 
signal, the first couple, hand in hand run to the 
front of the room where a chair has been placed. 
lhe lady seats herself and the gentleman must 
bow and say “Good Avenin’ ” then they return to 
the line and touch off couple two. The second 
couple repeats, etc. The one finishing first has 


won the relay 
| St. Patrick’s Day Party for Children 


lhe children of the Memphis playgrounds last 
year enjoyed a program of recitations and games 
at their St. Patrick’s day party. The recitations 
to music included “The Low Backed Car,” “Tit 
for Tat,” by Lalla Ryckoff and “‘We’re Irish Yet,” 
by W. H. Drummond. The recitations were fol- 
lowed by a program of games. 

lrish Potato Relay—as usually played. 

Rhyming Pat. All seated in a circle. Someone 
in the center tells a story about Pat. Each time 
he says “Pat’’ he points at someone in the circle, 


and that person must give a word rhyming with 
Pat before the one in the center counts ten. If 
he fails to do it, he must take the place of the one 


in the center. 


The Lakes Killarney. The guests are told they 
will be taken on an automobile ride to the Lakes 
of Killarney. There are four large circles drawn 
on the floor. The whole group marches around 
in a large circle which runs through each of the 
four circles. They march to music, following a 
“Chauffeur” and when the music stops, anyone 
caught in a circle drops out, as he has fallen in 
the lake. 

The Blarney Stone. All sit in a circle. A 
pretty, smooth pebble is passed to the right for 
the Blarney Stone. Each one is allowed to hold 
it for ten seconds while he makes a wish. When 
the whistle is blown, whoever holds the stone 
must do what his neighbor on his left tells him to, 





Winter Sports Play 
Week in Minneapolis 


From January 12 to 21, 1929, Minneapolis cele- 
brated its annual winter sports play week, which 
this year did not take the form of a carnival or 
spectacle, the whole idea being to interest as large 
a group as possible in taking part in some of the 
winter sports. Activities were conducted in every 
park and playground and the celebration was in 
every sense of the word city-wide. 

Winter Sports Week was financed through the 
advertisements which appeared in the attractive 
program issued. The total sale of ads amounted 
to $5,500. Net receipts were about $2,400. 
Thirty thousand of the programs 
were printed and the Board of Park 











Commissioners which was in charge 
of the week was careful to see that 
all were distributed, thereby mak- 
ing it a worthwhile medium of ad- 
vertising for the companies who 
Merchants of the 





purchased space. 
city are so much in sympathy with 
the program that little difficulty was 
experienced in selling the advertise- 
ments. 

The events included skating races 
of every variety and distance, ski- 
ing, vacht racing, snow modeling, 
the dog derby and many other un- 
usual and thrilling events. 
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All Fools’ Day 


April Ist—All Fools’ Day—is the jolliest day 
in the year, dedicated as it is to the art of prac- 
tical jokes. 

Of the origin of All Fools’ Day, “The Boy’s 
Own Paper” of March, 1879, tells in some detail. 

All Fools’ Day 
longing exclusive! 
was observed here, the first of April was a day 


not by any means a day be- 


England. Long before it 


of revelry and license among the ancient Romans, 
who concluded then their festival of the ‘“Hi- 
laria,” a time when great and small masters and 
men all descended a level of folly, and for the 
time being forgot netions of rank and posi- 
tion in a common revel 

It is pretty generally agreed that this Roman 
festival was the or f our All Fools’ Day, and 
if it be so, it is a satisfaction to know we have 
the approval of so many centuries in our manner 
of keeping the first of April. Some old writers, 
however, used t ribute the origin of the cus- 
tom to another cause. April is proverbially an un- 
certain month as regards weather. One moment 
it is fine, another ig: the sun has hardly be- 
gun to shine when the clouds come and blacken 
the sky, and then suddenly given way in their 
turn to the sun 


that the first April fools were those who in such 
laiming, ““What a fine day!” 


\nd some people imagine 


weather went out e> 
and Lo! a shower drenched them to the skin; or 
lamented the wretched downpour, and behold, the 
sun came out and laughed in their faces. It was 
a pretty notion; but considering that the day is 
kept not in England only, but in India, Italy, 


Spain and other countries whose climate differs 
from ours, it is | i likely explanation of the 
matter. 

There are mat 
in different countries 
of the Ist of Api 

In India, the 


lifferent kinds of jokes which 


haracterize the observance 


festival” is kept on that 


date by the Hind when the favorite amuse- 
ment is to send people off on false errands, or to 
keep false appointments. A Hindoo receives a 
mysterious messavt SITINng him to meet a cer- 
tain great persona such and such a place on 
the first of Api He travels miles, perhaps 
leagues, wondering what the great man can want 
with him, and building castles in the air of all the 


honors and profit which are in store. Alas! the 


appointed place deserted—no one is there, no 
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one ever thought of being there, and the poor 
Hindoo has his long walk there and back for 
nothing. 

This is not at all unlike the way they make 
April fools in Scotland. “Hunting the gowk” 
they call it. A simpleton is asked to carry a letter 
to a place named a mile away, which he does, of 
course being ignorant of its contents, and duly 
delivers the missive to the person to whom it is 
addressed. The latter opening it finds it to con- 
tain the following lines: 

“On the first of April 

Hunt the gowk another mile.” 

Comprehending from this that there is some fun 
afoot, he puts on a grave face, and informs the 
messenger that it will be necessary for him to 
take the note on to Mr. So and So (another mile 
farther on), who will doubtless be able to give 
him an answer to it. The patient “gowk” trudges 
on, but Mr. So-and-So has the same reply as the 
other, he must take it on yet another mile. So he 
goes on, at the end of each mile being sent on one 
more, till after a few hours of it, he begins to 
see the fraud, and returns very tired and red in 
the face, to find all his neighbors assembled at 
their doors to see “the gowk come home.” 

In Spain they have a somewhat rougher kind 
of joke. All Fools’ Day in Lisbon is celebrated 
by the throwing about of flour and water till 
folk who come ‘in for such attentions look as if 
they had stepped straight out of a paste-pot. In 
France April fools are called “poissons d’April” 

April fish—and there, sometimes, the practical 
joking which goes on verges on a breach of the 
laws. 

In North America the day is kept more like 
Valentine’s Day than All Fools’ Day; unless in- 
deed, some people may consider that there’s not 
very much difference between the two. 

3ut “merry England,” of all lands is the place 
where the first of April is most observed. We 
come down to breakfast, and lo! the egg we go 
to crack is an empty one. The post brings us 
letters for which there is two-pence to pay, but 
which contain only blank paper. The boys in the 
street call out “Hi!” and point frantically to some 
pretended danger. A friend rushes up with a 
concerned look. 

‘My dear fellow, there’s something on your 


, 


face.’ 


| 
| 


ee 
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“What ?” 
unseemly. 
“Your nose, to be sure,” replies our friend, and 


we exclaim, thinking of something 


vanishes suddenly. 
FOR YOUR APRIL FOOLS’ PARTY 


The following suggestions have been taken 
from bulletins issued by the Recreation Depart- 
ment of Reading, Pennsylvania and _ other 


sources 


Lhe Invitation. An April Fools’ frolic is a de- 
lightful theme for an informal party, for who 
could be dull when all the world is joking? Write 
the invitation in rhyme on yellow mat stock in the 
shape of a fool’s cap. Dab on white paste and 
sprinkle it with colored confetti. The invitation 


on the cap may read as follows: 


What’s the use 

Of being wise 

Even tho’ we’ve 
Had our schooling ? 
Join the crowd 

On “April First” 
Let’s be geese and 
Start some fooling. 


Pranks to Play. Yhe more foolish pranks 
played upon the guests the better, for this is the 
one time when people are amused at being duped. 
To start the party right, a large sign is hung on 
the outside of the house, reading “NOT AT 
HOME.” If the Frolic is to be at night the sign 
should be illuminated. 

Women naturally gravitate towards a dressing 
table. Here indeed are opportunities. galore for 
“April fooling.” Cover the hand glass with silver 
paper; substitute flour for face powder; colored 
water for perfume and a red wax crayon for a 
lip stick. .\n imitation mouse placed beneath a 
chair may be unnoticed for awhile but sooner or 
later its presence will be made known by a fem- 
inine shriek. 

By no means should all the jokes be played 
upon your women guests; for a man when fooled 
is even more ridiculous than a woman! Very 
realistic rubber cigarettes can be purchased, 
which, when placed on a table with matches and 
ash tray conveniently near, will surely trap the 
lover of nicotine. Others, by their “sweet-tooth” 
can be intrigued into munching a brown crepe pa- 


per caramel. To make the caramels convincing, 


mix the false with the true and place some delicious 


ones in the same dish with the paper caramels. 

Place a rubber pencil (which bends the mo- 
ment it is used) beside a pad of paper marked, 
“PLEASE REGISTER”; what man can resist 
the invitation to write his name! 

Appropriate Prizes. The prizes for first games 
may be jokes—a book which opens with a bang 
or a jar of rasberry jam from which an energetic 
frog leaps forth. These and many other jokes 
can be purchased at a novelty store. 

For the second game the prizes should be genu- 
ine, to fool those who, by now, expect a joke! 
They may, however, be appropriately disguised. 

Egg Shells. Show players stacks of books or 
other obstacles on the floor about three feet apart, 
egg between each obstacle. Blindfold player, start 
him through. Change eggs to soda crackers. The 
crunching sound is fatal. 

Foolish Telegrams. The hostess hands each 
guest a telegram blank to be filled in with words 
beginning with these letters: A-P-R-I-L- 
F-O-O-L. For example, “A policeman ran in 
Louis for opening old liquor.” Give prizes for the 
cleverest telegram and for the most foolish one. 
Furnish the guests with sham pencils made from a 
sharpened stick of wood with the point dipped in 
black ink. 

This Is My Nose. The leader says, “This is 
my nose,” but points to his knee. At the same time 
he points to someone in the group who must 
point to his nose and say, “This is my knee,” be- 
fore the leader can count ten. The leader con- 
tinues pointing to various parts of the body and 
calling by the name some other part. Those who 
do not answer correctly must drop out. 

Laugh a Little. The players sit in a circle with 
the leader in the center. The one who starts the 
game should have an easy, natural and contagious 
laugh. When he tosses a handkerchief into the 
air everyone must laugh. As soon as it hits the 
floor all laughter must immediately cease. Those 
who are guilty of even the faintest little snicker 
and chuckle must leave the group. The one re- 
maining in the circle for the longest time is 
awarded a prize. 





Cooperation.—Passengers on street cars and 
buses operated by the St. Louis Public Service 
Company recently received bulletins published by 
the company describing the work of the Recrea- 
tion Department in backyard playgrounds and 
safety campaigns. 











Easter Egg Hunts 


In Memphis an Easter egg hunt has for nine 
years been a feature of the Memphis playground 
program. In 1928 this event took the form of 
Jack Rabbit hunts in which twelve playgrounds 
took part. Each playground was divided into 
at least three divisions—one for smaller children, 
pre-school and dren up to ten years; one for 
girls over ten and the third for the boys over ten. 
The following program was conducted: 


2P.M. The playground was open with full 
leadership and the staff assigned reported to 
their sections of the playground and started 
playing games with the children. 

3P.M. Easte nnet Show. Donning the 
bonnets which they had made of crepe paper, 


the girls pa in parade before the judges, 


who decided which were the cleverest crea- 
tions. The little girls selected by the judges 
as wearing t t becoming Easter bonnets 
were given t nor of leading the three big 
parades with the three Jack Rabbits from 


their playg 
3:15 P. M ‘ [ Parade ‘ 


sround leaders assembled 


At a given 


signal all 


their groups to march in the parade. There 
were three | one for pre-school chil- 
dren, one ldren up to ten years of 
age and on Ider boys and girls. Each 
parade vw eaded by the Jack Rabbits 
chosen from the playgrounds and the win- 
ners of tl Bonnet parade. Older 
boys and gi! ere elected to serve on the 
Hospitality Safety committees; and to 
help with the parades. Each wore a badge 
to distingui em from the other boys and 
girls. Three different lines of march were 
chosen by 1 three parades, the younger 
children marching a shorter route. 

4P.M. Jaci hit Hunts. Three hunts 
were arrang: each playground, one for 
each of the three groups of children. The 


ny different colors were hid- 
ildren paraded. When the 


eggs, dyed il 


den while 


younger children returned from the parade 
they entered the section where the hunts were 
to be held. The same plan was followed with 


the older children. The play leaders started 
I 7 

games and storytelling as soon as the children 

had arrived and continued them until it was 


time to begin the hunt. At a given signal 
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the hunt began, each group of children being 
kept in its own section. After the hunt was 
over more games were played for the differ- 
ent age groups. 


SEVEN THOUSAND Eccs PLAy THEIR PART 


The Easter Egg Hunt held in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, under the auspices of the Andover Guild, 
was very much a community affair in which the 
Selectmen, the Board of Public Workers, the 
Police Department, the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
teachers, church workers, sons of veterans, mem- 
bers of the Guild, Mother’s Clubs and many others 
had a part. 

Eggs of all sorts were hidden to be discovered 
by the eager children. Eggs of candy and choco- 
late, hen’s eggs dyed in bright colors, China eggs 
and eggs decorated and hand-painted were all 
there. There were, too, baskets of eggs, chicks 
and chocolate bunnies. They were scattered over 
the grass; they nestled about the roots of trees 
and were lodged on the lower boughs, they were 
concealed in the leaves under the shrubbery and 
twigs bore an unaccustomed fruit of silver eggs; 
the bandstand and the bridge sheltered more eggs 
—7,000 in all. 

Promptly at half-past one fifteen hundred chil- 
dren between the ages of six and twelve as- 
sembled, and with what patience they could muster 
waited for the bugle signal. All were provided 
with bags and baskets of every kind and shape 
and hopes ran high of the harvest to be gathered. 
Shortly after two o’clock the first notes of the 
bugle fell upon the ears of the children, who broke 
their formation and swept over the park. Candy 
eggs were evidently preferred to the larger and 
more gorgeous hen’s eggs and few failed to find 
some treasures. Inside of ten minutes, it was all 


over. 


Recreation Training Courses in Westches- 
ter County.—From February 4 to April 11 the 
Westchester County Recreation Commission con- 
ducted its annual training course for recreation 
workers including classes in folk dancing and 
singing games, handcraft, drama and story tell- 
ing, theory, nature study, games and special ac- 
tivities. A fee of three dollars was charged for 
the entire course, one dollar for single divisions. 


ee 





Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


The Pig Becomes 


an Educator 


Nature Guide School a large barn 
headquarters for the pets. 
It was self evident that each animal 
should have a large cage with small mesh. It 
1ad to be light enough to be open to the air and 
sun. One or two days of this and we saw the 
need of a fence, to keep out stray dogs, skunks 
The enclosure be- 
came known as the exercise yard and was a big 
help in rounding up the chickens and pigs. It 
e escaping of such pets as the 


At the 


was assigned as 


and random human visitors. 


also prevented tl 


opossum, in case someone carelessly left the cage 
door ajar. Experience taught that a card on the 
cage with the name of the owner or caretaker 
helped in the placement of responsibility. We 
soon learned that Old Noah must have had his 
troubles on the Ark in keeping the cat away from 
the mice and the mice away from the grain. 
Things had to be systematized. And the leaders 
in training were poverty stricken in pet knowl- 


] 


edge. So much so that three pets were about all 
that they could supervise. This is the way that the 
project grew—one experience after another. 

Now it is very well to decide that anyone who 
is to have a pet must have a cage to keep the pet. 
It would also appear to be good pedagogy to de- 
cide that the future proprietor should build the 
cage. But it soon became apparent that the girls 
could not saw, or use a jack knife, or drive a 
nail. If the Nature Guide School were to be in 
session for a year the girls could build the animal 
homes. Under such circumstances how much 
time were we justified in alloting to the building 
of cages P 

It took more perspiration and several more days 
of hard work for us to arrive at the conclusion 
that pets are something to be possessed by rather 
than to possess. The first does not need to be 
formulated—the latter is classified knowledge. 
Such an unusual principle needs to be exempli- 
fied. The fact was brought home by the strenu- 
ous time we had in keeping our five pigs within 


bounds. Whenever I put on white flannels some- 


one would announce;—‘“The pigs are out!” 
What would you do when five pigs were out? 
Possibly you would chase them the same as we 
did. That is exactly what you should not do; 
it took us a week to learn that simple fact. The 
first time we literally pursued them. By the help 
of the crowd we got them into the barn. The 
gang held the door while I did the marathon 
around the barn. Finally I caught one by the 
hind leg. Such a hubbub and squealing. This 
was a painful route by which to arrive at the 
conclusion that the simplest way to get the pigs 
in is to fill the trough with food. We had to 
build three fences before the fence became pig 
tight. “Pig tight” has a new meaning. A pig 
is intelligent. It takes brains to outwit a pig. 
Those pigs were training us instead of our train- 
ing them. And what we found out about pigs 
applies to the calf, the racoon, the hawks, and 
the whole range of pets. Each animal was train- 
ing its keeper in intelligence, sympathy, and what- 
not. 

Each animal made its peculiar contribution to 
the education of the future Nature Guides. There 
was a big demand for kittens. It would have 
been a great deal easier not to have had kittens. 
One had sore eyes and infected the other five. 
The school nurse gave a talk to the girls on how 
disease is spread by infection. Each owner went 
to work and washed the kitten’s eyes with borax. 
This required many days of persistent care. Any 
neglect was easily detected by the return of the 
This was one of the best lessons that 
the children could have had on the subject of 
contagion. 

One day ten chickens were added to the mena- 
gerie. Can you predict what they would con- 
tribute? Running a pet house is quite different 
from teaching a textbook where you know ex- 
actly what is on page ten and perhaps the very 
day, if not hour, that you will hear that chapter. 
In order to settle the demands for ownership the 
future possessors were lined up with food and 
the chickens were set free. Each girl was told 
that the first chicken to eat out of her hand was 
her chicken. As the birds were all white and of 
nearly equal size, bands were provided for tag- 

(Concluded on page 721) 


malady. 
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Leisure Time Program for Work- 

ers, Minnette B. Brodke...... December 
More About Industrial Recreation 

for Girls, Dorothea Nelson.... January 
Musical Playgrounds, Gertrude R. 

Hubbard 
Our Responsibility for the Recrea- 

tion of Caddies, Floyd A. Rowe April 
Planning the Church Building for 

the Recreation of Its Own 

People, Ralph A. Felton...... November 
Play a Vital Force in Checking 

Delinquency, Dorothy Reed..- July 
Play for Health, R. E. Fitzgerald. jay 
Play in an Institution for Boys... July 
Play—Their Heritage ......... July 
Recreation Department and the 

CRUG S60 eventos cure 
Recreation for the Captain of In- 

dustry, A. Edward Newton... 
Responsibility of Industry for Rec- 

COMER «bccceneedsdebanees April 
What Recreation Owes to the In- 

dividual, Edgar J. Buttenheim. May 
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About the Playground Movement 


in Poland, J. Ulrych......... pril 
Baseball with Trimmings........ October 
Japan Month by Month, Clara 
DE Ss acviccsccceekeetha July 
August 


Nations at Play, Carl L. Schrader. March 


Recreation Below the Equator, 

Arabella Page Rodman....... April 
Sports and Games in Germany... February 
Sports in Belgium............. July 


RuRAL RECREATION 


Rural Recreation, John F. Smith. April 
Rural Recreation Service....... February 
Special Needs of Rural Districts 

as to Play and Recreational Fa- 

cilities, Ralph A. Felton...... November 
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SWIMMING Poo.s, BATHING BEACHES AND BATH Houses 


New Bath House in Salem, Massa- 


chests Fc. 6 6ssee ccebas ot December 
Swimming Poaks ..ccsccesecce September 
Swimming Pool Programs....... July 
Water—Its Part in Play and Rec- 

reation, W. S. Pitman........ November 


WINTER Sports 


Neighborhood Ice Carnivals... .. March 
Skating and Hockey Rinks, Otta- 


Wh Teen 6 6400 0a saben February 
Winter Pumeett, Asa viscicses February 
Winter Sports Equipment, H. W. 
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Winter Sport Suggestions, Paul J. 
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At the Conventions 


From December twenty-seventh to thirty-first, 
the American Nature Study Society held its thirty- 
second annual meeting in New York City. While 
most of the discussion centered about methods 
of teaching natu tudy in the schools and the 
content of the program, much interesting infor- 
mation was given about the nature lore schools 
which are being conducted and other nature pro- 
jects. The discussions showed how important it 
is for Recreation Departments to keep in touch 
with developments in the nature study field, and 
the necessity for close cooperation between recrea- 


tion workers and school departments engaged in 


nature work. Nature lore as a field of leisure 
time activities is coming to assume increasing im- 
portance and the possibilities for the future are 
great. 
FirTH ANNI MEETING OF THE WOMEN’S 
Division oF THE NATIONAL AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC FEDERATION 


“We teach git 
ested in sports, games and athletics, first because 


not a subject. We are inter- 


of abuses which have crept into these activities 
and second because of the great need there is 
for the promotion of these activities along sane 
lines. We are looking for a girl for every 
game and a game for every girl. We believe in 
competition, not intense inter-group competition, 
but competition with proper safeguards. We 
must build sports and games which are adapted 
to the American girl’s condition.” 

With these words, Agnes R. Wayman, Director 
of the Department of Physical Education and 


Hygiene, Barnard College, opened the Fifth An- 


nual Meeting of the Women’s Division of the 
N. A. A. F. In addition to the addresses by Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth, Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, Mrs. 


Aida de Costa Breckenridge and others, there 
riven as the result of the work 
These included 


were many reports 
of informal discussion groups 
committees on intra-mural athletics for college 
women, inter-collegiate competition for women, 
intra-mural competition for secondary schools, 
community gr workshop groups, state or- 
ganization and a rating plan for membership in 
the Division 
The play day plan of athletics exemplifying a 
ich carries out many of the 
the Women’s Division rec- 


form of athleti 
ideals for the games 


ommended as highly desirable. This plan pro- 
vides a diversity of sports so that archery, horse- 
back riding, skiing and similar sports may all be 
included in the intra-mural program as well as 
the traditional basketball and hockey. It in- 
cludes whole schools or groups interested or 
merely teams. It provides for more rather than 
less competition but of a different kind. For ex- 
ample, if two schools are meeting for play day 
events, a number of teams will be formed propor- 
tionate to the total number of girls who are to 
participate, every team being composed of an 
equal number of students from each school. The 
teams thus formed are designated by colors and 
color team competition against color team in a 
number of different events. The emphasis is on 
the game and participation in it rather than on 
winning. 

Because the Olympic games are to be held in 
Los Angeles in 1932 the women of the United 
States must face any problems which may arise 
from the participation of girls and women in the 
games. The group of women taking part in the 
discussion of this subject, representing the women 
throughout the country responsible for guiding 
the athletic program of the girls of America, 
realized keenly the seriousness of the problem. 
Approving as it does of the play day plan rather 
than the highly intensive competition represented 
by the Olympic games, the Women’s Division 
went on record as pledging itself to carry on an 
educational campaign to encourage all girls to 
take part in many activities in their local com- 
munities rather than to train a few for the Olym- 
pic Games. 


SoctAL WorKERS Discuss RECREATIO! 


From seventy to ninety percent of delinquency 
takes place in spare time, stated W. L. Butcher, 
chairman of the subcommittee on causes of the 
New York State Crime Commission and execu- 
tive secretary of the International Boys’ Work 
Council, at the New York State Conference. of 
Social Work in Rochester last November. “One 
of the chief remedies is recreation led by skillful 
leaders. The director must match his wits with 
the alluring attractions of the street. He must 
Bad companionship is one 
Many of- 


be very resourceful. 
of the chief causes of delinquency. 
fenses by children are committed by children in 
groups of two and three.” Non-sectarian clubs or 


community houses, playgrounds, better housing, 





ee 


A 
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psychiatric and psychological clinics, vocational 
guidance and placement, were some of the means 
of preventing crime suggested by Mr. Butcher. 

Frederick M. Thrasher of New York Univer- 
sity also emphasized the great appeal of undirected 
street play to the boy. Further, he said that the 
traditions of the neighborhood, or even the com- 
munity at large, have a powerful effect upon the 
psychology of children. A certain neighborhood 
in Chicago has yielded about the same percentage 
of delinquency for many years, although suc- 
cessive waves of different racial groups have 
flowed in and out of the neighborhood. “The 
acid test of recreation is, what result does it pro- 
duce in the behavior of the boy? Recreation agen- 
cies do not know how many boys are reached by 
the specific parts of their program, nor do they 
have standards of measuring the influence of 
specific activities on boys’ behavior. They are 
not aware of misfits in their program. They 
should have human cost accounting, such as busi- 
ness houses do. This cost accounting should in- 
clude the statistical, ecological and case study ap- 
proaches.” Dr. Thrasher’s assertion that there is 
no gang instinct in boys was challenged by sev- 
eral members of the conference. 

The Rochester recreation survey was consid- 
ered. A report on this survey was given by Oscar 
Kuolt, secretary of the Rochester Council of So- 
He defined recreation as a good 
use of off-duty time. ‘It includes self-improve- 
ment, play, amusement and service,” he said. The 
Rochester survey, conducted under the direction 
of C. B. Raitt, was both quantitative and quali- 
tative. It is recognized that the city’s recreation 
problem reaches out 75 to 100 miles from the city, 
even as far as the Allegheny park system. The 
proposed program arising from the survey is 
threefold: First, what can be done immediately 
with present facilities and a re-vamped staff of 
workers; second, a five-year program involving 
more and more facilities and larger personnel; 
third, a program reaching into the next twenty- 
five or thirty-five years, involving major acquisi- 
tions of park and recreation land and other facili- 
ties when the money is available. We have placed 
the emphasis as a matter of course upon public 
recreation supported from tax funds. Private 
agencies and semi-public recreational agencies are 
primarily interested in character building in rec- 


cial Agencies. 


reation. 
“We are advised by Mr. Raitt that we should 
acquire beach and park land now while it is rela- 


tively inexpensive. Some kind of city, county and 
state tie-up in administration is indicated. Our 
playgrounds are only 17 percent of what we actu- 
ally need. Only 40 percent of the children can 
swim. Eighty percent of the children go to the 
movies, on the average, one and a half times a 
week. 

“Here is a startling fact for you, as it was for 
us: Fifty-six percent of juvenile delinquency in 
276 cases on which records were available, was 
found within a quarter of a mile of the play- 
ground. Now either our playgrounds are too 
small or the leadership has been bad. I believe the 
leadership has been inadequate, and this is no 
reflection upon the director of playgrounds. In 
some cases the qualification of the playground 
leader has consisted solely in that he has shaken 
hands with the friend of an alderman. I believe 
that the schools should be opened up for recrea- 
tion. The policy in the construction of our new 


‘schools is that there shall be at least five acres of 


land for every elementary school. 





Loss to the Park Movement.—On January 
12, 1929, Stephen Mather resigned from the 
National Park Service because of ill health. He 
is succeeded by Homer M. Allbright, who has 
been associated with him in the national park 
work. Recreation workers everywhere are in- 
debted to Stephen T. Mather for the fine service 
he has rendered, not only in his work for national 
parks, but also for state parks and for the entire 
park movement. Mr. Mather has given of him- 
self, of his money, and all that he has to try to 
build up park service in America. 

In accepting Mr. Mather’s resignation, Secre- 
tary West wrote: 

“The Federal Government, and the American 
people as a whole, owe you a deep debt of grati- 
tude for the many years of intensely patriotic, 
self-sacrificing, and constructive service you have 
rendered in furthering the cause of national parks 
and making these reservatigns readily available 
to all classes of our people. * * * 


“Under your splendid leadership the people of 
the Nation have been awakened to the beauties 
and possibilities of the national parks and the 
necessity of conserving these areas for all time. 
So firmly have you built the foundations of the 
National Park Service that it is now bound to 
move firmly onward along the lines of greatest 
service to the people.” 
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The 1928 Olympics 
(Continued from page 674) 
and did so, running himself blind, but winning 


by a block. 


Before the final, I said to him, “Well, old man, 
are you coming through?” And he replied, “Mr. 
Kirby, I am going to win here and I am going to 


win at Amsterdam.”” This was not conceit. It 
was a plain statement of the ambitions of the 
boy. His goal was set for Olympic victory. He 
thought of nothing else—neither of opportunities 
for good times nor for doing any of those things 
which might have taken the edge off his condition. 


There was just one big thing—he had the will to 


win and he won, pumped clean out so that with 
the last stride over the mark he fell prostrate. 
That is a fine object lesson to carry to the 


youngsters and the grown-ups that we of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 


ica have to do. It is generally the will to win in 
life that wins 

Whether or not women should take part in com- 
petitive sports you know, a most mooted 


question. For rs in some sports they have 


done so. On the Olympic program there has been 
since 1904 swimming and diving for women; 
since 1924 fencing for women; and from the 
time the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, exhibitions in gymnastics for women. And 
now in 1928 we had for the first time some events 
in track and field athletics for women. Some of 


were very nice and ladylike ; some 

ything but ladylike. But they 
were all good sports. And while the 800-meter 
event for future Olympics was eliminated because 


the competitors 
were tough and 


of the fear that the strain on the competitors was 
too great, I personally do not believe that any con- 
testant was physically injured, mentally upset or 
morally offended by her presence in competition 
at the games. And I am saying this as being 
very much of an old-fashioned man, who would 
like to see all women and girls in their old-fash- 
ioned place in the home and out of our offices and 
not running away with the best jobs in the pro- 
fessional and business world. At the Congress of 
the International Amateur Athletic Federation, 
practically a day was given to the discussion of 
the effect of competition and strenuous exercise 
upon the female. The Germans had more statis- 
tics than anyone else. They were all to the effect 
that with reasonable precautions a girl could stand 
the strain as well as a boy, and that no deleterious 
effect had resulted nor was to be expected, neither 


to the contestant, herself, nor to future genera- 
tions. 

Except for the elimination of the 800-meter run 
for girls, the track and field athletics for 1932 
will be as 1928, with the addition of a long-dis- 
tance walk, or more properly speaking, hike, 
approximately thirty-two miles. 

But I cannot close without paying tribute not 
alone to Costello and Mcllvaine, who won the 
double-scull, but to that marvelous crew of Cali- 
fornia, which also had the will to win, first in 
California and then at Poughkeepsie, and then 
again in Philadelphia in the Olympic trials, where 
every crew of note in the country fell before it. 
And then on to Amsterdam, where from the be- 
ginning they had the hard end of the draw, hav- 
ing to row themselves out in practically all of their 
preliminary heats to meet the Thames Boat Club 
crew in the finals, who had had comparatively 
easy going until that time. 

To me, the crew, as they took their places in 
their shell to paddle to the starting line on the 
canal near Amsterdam, upon which the race was 
rowed, looked “cooked”’ and overtrained, and I 
could not see how they could come through. But 
at the crack of the pistol, they got the jump of 
a few feet, and notwithstanding challenge after 
challenge of the smooth-rowing and courageous 
English crew, they met each spurt with one of 
theirs, and brought to themselves, to their univer- 
sity and to their country, another great and well- 
earned victory. 

Never have the games been so popular— 
crowded grandstands -at the finish; and crowds 
on the banks of the canal at the boat races; 
crowded steamers at the yacht races; crowded 
arenas in the pavilions for the boxing and wrestl- 
ing; crowded stands at the swimming; and the 
stadium in which were held the track and field 
sports and the equestrian events filled at all times, 
and on many occasions jammed so beyond capacity 
as to leave many thousands clamoring at the gates. 











A PLAYHOUSE AND A LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE BELONG TO 
HELEN MARGARET PomMEROY OF HoLLywoop, CAL. 
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‘«¢@ TAY on the playground”...To the lively 

boy and girl this is just one of a hundred 
rules. Just another rule to remember...or to 
break when the chance comes. Children re- 
ceive so many commands that little attention 
is paid to any of them. 


The only sure way to keep children on the 
playground...in safety...is to prevent escape. 
Children cannot dash into the highway when 
the playground is enclosed with an Anchor 
Playground Fence. 


You can have Anchor Fence protection for 
your playground at a very low yearly cost. 
The nearest Anchor office is a part of the 
Anchor National Fencing Service—competent 
to advise and enclose your playground. Write 
for our special Playground Fence Catalog. 











...better to 
say it with 
a fence! 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; 
Mineola, L. I.; Newark; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport. 


Representatives in other principal cities 


This helpful booklet—free 


Written in cooperation with The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America this booklet con- 
information—send for a copy. 






tains much helpful 
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Neighborhood Ice Carnivals 


Two one ter sj 
munity Cente1 
sota, have be ined 
Parks, Playg1 ind | 
programs ar¢ 


ation with 


4:00 P. M. 
Skating 


rts carnivals for Com- 
xis in St. Paul, Minne- 
by the Department of 
ublic Buildings. These 
e department in cooper- 


m the neighborhood. 


AL No. l 


1 children 


Boys 10-11 ve tr age one lap race 
Girls 10-11 y f age—one lap race 
Boys 12-13 years of age—two lap race 
Girls 12-13 years of age—two lap race 
Soys 14-15 t age—tour lap race 
Girls 14-15 years of age—four lap race 


Novelty Stunt 


1. Skatel Boys 12-14 years of age 
Skateles Girls 12-14 years of age 

2. One-s! Boys 10-12 years of age 
One-sh Girls 10-12 years of age 

3. Broom) Boys 13-14 years of age 
(One boy sits on broom; another boy skates 


1 


and pulls 
4. Three nd 


17 


(LsSe Skate 


him 


DS f 


on outside 


Girls 13-14 years of age 


yr inside legs and skates 


One Day Ice CARNIVAL No. 2 


4:00 P. M. 
1. Sled races—Boys 12 years of age and under 
Sled races—Girls 12 and 13 years of age 
2. Short Toboggan races—Boys 12-14 years, 
two to toboggan 
Short Taboggan races—Girls 14-15 years, 
two to toboggan 
Long Toboggan races—Boys and girls mixed 
13 and over, four on a toboggan 
4. Ski race—Boys 12-13 years of age 
Ski race—Girls 13-14 years of age 
5. Ski-Kjoring—On ice, boys or girls under 15 
(One boy on skates with ropes around waist 
pulls the other on skiis. ) 
6. Skateless race—Boys 10-11 years of age 
Skateless race—Girls 10-11 years 
Speed skating—Boys 12-13 years 
Speed skating—Girls 12-13 years of age 
1-2-3-4 a hill is necessary. 


yt age 


f age 


NX 


Note: For events 
Event No. 1 may also be on level ground by start- 
ing with a run and flop and going to a dead stop 
for distance. 

7:00 P. M. 
220 yd. speed skating 
220 yd speed skating 


Boys 15-16 years of age 


Girls 15-16 years of age 





6:45 P. M. 


4 laps 5b ly years of age 
8 laps—S« 18 and over 
4 iaps \ ears and over 
12 laps 16-17 vears 
1 mile—O 

Novelty Stu 
1. Ski-K 6 laps—Open 


around waist with 


(Man ite! belt 


towing man or woman on 


opt S ¢ 
skiis 
2. Chair race—Boys—Girls under 17 
(One girl or boy sits on a kitchen chair 
and the other pushes it across the rink to 
the finish line. ) 


9 a) 


:30 P. M 
] Royal Pp 


2. Coronatiot1 


the Ice Queen’s throne 


Queen and fireworks display 
3. Fancy and figure skating program 
4. Clown stunts and novelty acts 
30 P. M. 


General skati 


20 


\o 


ompanied by band 


NX 


440 yd. speed skating 
220 yd. low hurdles 


Boys 17-18 years of age 


Open to all boys 


100 yd. backward race 
100 yd. pushmo race 
100 yd. pushmo race 
(One skater pushed by another who is without 


Open 
Boys 14-15 years 
Girls 14-15 vears 


skates ) 
45 P.M. 


Decorated sled parade by children (similar to 


N 


doll and buggy parade) 
700 P. M. 
1. Arrival of the 
parade to throne 


o 2 


King of Winter. Grand 
Proclamation by the King 
2. Circus on ice before throne 
Suggestions 
Elephants on skates (two men in each elephant ) 
Giraffe on skates (two men in each giraffe ) 
Hoodis on skates (four boys in it) 
Clowns on skates—doing stunts on ice 
Clowns without skates—doing stunts on ice 
and snow 
Mut and Jeff stunt on skates or without skates 
Maggie and Jiggs stunt 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground 


| Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. 


| SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 


icidal property is a 
directors., 


time 
Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


NEW YORK 








Broom ball without skates on ice 

Kidd ir polo on ice 

ilobby horse race on skates or without skates 

Conclude with chariot race (four boys pull 
sled with a driver on it like a chariot. It may be 
on skates or without.) 

Fireworks display 
(he approximate cost of Carnival No. 1 is 
! at $280; of program No. 2 at $325. 


Those Christmas Toys!—‘‘Have you tucked 

y the Santa Claus spirit along with the Christ- 
mas toys’’ This is the inquiry of the Play- 
rounds Association of Philadelphia which has 
a circulating toy library. The Asso- 
ciation has invited children to bring their cast-off 
toys to the office of the Playgrounds Association 
ere they will be put in packages and sent to 
the twelve municipal centers, the twenty-two 
settlements of the city and numerous day nurser- 
ies and hospitals. Each package will contain 
enough entertainment for twenty-five children. 
Different types of packages—for example, one 
with mechanical toys, others with games and dolls 
are recorded. These lists are then sent to the 
| the workers in charge may request 


the kinds of toys their children want. Each pack- 
age will remain in one place for two weeks or 
so, and then an entirely different one may be 
taken out. 


The Pig Becomes an Eductor 

(Continued from page 709) 
ging the property, once it was claimed. Now 
there are some people whom a chicken will not 
trust, especially if they appear to have St. Vitus. 
It is a real accomplishment to entice a chicken to 
eat out of your hand. Another chicken race was 
held later in the year. This was to see who could 
first make her chicken shut both eyes. 

Perhaps the most favorite friend was Sammy 
Crow. He would fly down from an elm tree and 
feed out of Anita’s hand. The first time that 
he did this she cried with joy. Alas! Sammy 
became too trusting and was killed by an automo- 
bile. The children wanted a funeral. Never 
having officiated at a crow funeral I had many 
misgivings. I wondered if they were hatching 
up an occasion for a good cry. Fortunately it 
occurred to me that I could put across certain 
ideas by this means. The time and place was set 
for the ceremony. Each patrol was asked to hold 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
NONE BETTER 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 











DIAMOND 
OFFICIAL 


drop-forged 
heat-treated 
perfectly-balanced 





Diamond Official Pitching Horseshoes con- 
form exactly to requirements of National 
Horseshoe Pit ng \ssociation. Made with 
straight or curved toe calks, regular or dead 
falling typ¢ Also Junior size for ladies and 
children. 

Diamond accessories include stakes and stake 
holders, official courts, carrying cases, booklets 
on organization and rules, and score pads with 
percentage charts attached 

STAKES & STAKE HOLDERS 
For outdoor as well as 

ndoor pitching. Easily 

nstalled so as to per 

nanently hold the correct 

ingle of slope toward 

er Best materials, 





with rust-proof 

nt underground, white 

ninum paint for the 

hes above ground. 
Write for Catalog 

DIAMOND CALK 

HORSESHOE CoO. 


GRAND AVENUE 
DULUTH, MINN. i 

















“Eighty-Eight Success- 
ful Play Activities” 


In planning your spring and sum- 
mer play program you will want 
this bulletin with its suggestions 
for tournaments of all kinds and 
for contests centering about 
handcraft, musical, dramatic and 
art activities. 

The Playground and Recreation 

Association of America 
515 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Price 60 cents 














a meeting and decide just what the things were 
that Sammy had taught them. When the time 
arrived Sammy was brought in a wooden box and 
the children had sprays of wild flowers. It was 
a solemn affair. What the children said came 
from the heart and had a still deeper meaning. 
What they said about trustworthiness and true 
friendship could be adopted in any code of 
morals. The subject of my text was: ‘Many 
crows have lived longer and done less good.” 

This brief presentation will give an idea of the 
variety and of the comprehensiveness of caring 
for and raising animals. It is a program of work 
which fosters nature study, literary and dramatic 
presentations, handwork, and music. As Pesta- 
lozzi said of his pupils at Stanz: “They willed, 
they had power, they persevered, they succeeded, 
they were happy.” 

Devotion to a common cause—nature interest 
and conservation—makes for a community spirit. 
If there is comradeship among thieves there is 
equally good fellowship amongst nature guides. 
During the day the leaders have been on a bird 
trip, or amongst the flowers of the meadow, or 
exploring a gravel bank. The Outdoor Girls have 
experienced new interests with their pets, made a 
whistle out of bass-wood, and been out collecting 
minerals. At twilight the whole family meets in 
council ring around the fire. They have come 
together to share their happiness and at once be- 
come a band of naturalists. In this way it differs 
from the esprit de corps of a clan, party loyalty, 
or racial sentiment. When a person has devotion 
to a cause which fits into a larger cause there is 
no germ of selfishness. And when he gives good 
will instead of selfishness he is building an altar. 

The spirit of devotion, of comradeship, and 
of service must be experienced. It does no good 
to say be devout, cooperate, help your neighbor. 
It does no good to say do not have racial preju- 
dice, do not have religious prejudice. We must 
practice what we preach but practice must come 


first. 
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BOWLING GREEN CIRCUS 


The Bowling Green 


Circus 


If all the boys and girls of lower Manhattan 
could not go to the circus, the circus must come 
to them, the directors of Bowling Green Neigh- 
borhood Association agreed, and so, as the closing 
event of the season, the Bowling Green Circus, 
“ereatest show of its kind,” as the programs mod- 
estly announced, was presented. 

\thletic and drama directors as well as the 
domestic science department united efforts to cre- 
ate the circus. The gymnasium classes contributed 
skilled tumblers, wrestlers, and clever burlesques 
on the “death defying” aerialists. The drama de- 
partment, under the direction of Charles F. Wells, 
drama organizer for the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, produced side shows, 
and animals and supplied a fascinating 
the kind who dazzles small boys the 
country The domestic science department 
made costumes and provided the pink lemonade 


clowns, 
ring master 


over. 


and peanuts. 

The circus came to Bowling Green in prosaic 
bolts of gray paper cambric and pails of colored 
calcimine, the cheapest materials available and the 
most adaptable. Bright parti-colored clown suits 
and hats were made of cambric with liberal use 
of green Cambric, paint and a 
little ingenuity also produced the side show freaks. 
The tattooed man wore a gymnasium shirt and 
trunks and was grotesquely painted. <A spring 
from a shade roller, covered with painted cam- 
a satisfactory pet for the snake 
charmer. Half-man-half-woman was entirely mas- 


red, and yellow. 


bric, provided 
culine in appearance from one side and equally 
feminine from the other. Half of a boy’s suit 
sewed to half of a flapper’s costume was worn by 
this freak. The hair on one side of the head 


was plastered close and a mustache drawn on 


while the other half of the head was curled, the 
cheek rouged and the lips painted. Of course the 
side shows also offered such attractions as the 
fat man, the bearded lady, the wild man, and a 
gypsy fortune teller. The curious who ventured 
into the side show “for men only” saw a pair of 
overalls. 


The sixteen acts presented in the big tent—the 
represented the combined efforts of 
\nyone with a speck of talent 
An embryo harmonica band 


gymnasium 
all departments. 


offered his services. 
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Inexpensive 


and 


Easily Made Coin 


Purses, Pocketbooks and Shopping Bags 

for handcraft work. 

Practical when finished— 

Various materials— 

Now being largely used by Playgrounds. 
Write for full description and prices. 


Pepperell Braiding Co. 
East Pepperell, Mass. 

















MURDOCK 


993 


Cities and Towns 


have installed Murdock Out- 
door Bubble Fonts in parks, 
playgrounds and schoolyards in 
the past seven years. 


Does not freeze. Operates 
satisfactorily winter and sum- 
Inner works entirely of 
and removable without 
digging up. Bowl and bubbler 
head solid bronze, chromium 
plated—everlasting bright finish. 


Made of BRONZE, BRASS 
and IRON—this Font stands 


mer. 
brass 


up under the most severe conditions of service. 
Either angle stream or vertical bubble. 


Write for Booklet 


“A REMARKABLE OUT- 


DOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” 


Complete line of drinking fountains and fixtures 
described in our catalogue No. 106 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A New Kind 


of Cruise 
Directed by Dr. Sven V. Knudsen 


Danish-American Educator 


If you want to combine a wonderful summer vaca- 
tion with broad educational experiences, join the 
ALL EDUCATIONAL CRUISE TO SCAN- 
DINAVIA.—Every comfort—Every  luxury— 
Your own private steamship. 


Visit .. Denmark .. Stockholm 
Gotha Canal Gothenburg 
Oslo Malmo 


From cozy homelike living-rooms to comfortable 
staterooms, nothing is lacking on shipboard—deli- 
cious food—special entertainments—educational 
lectures by well known men—music by twelve 
piece orchestra 

All Denmark bids you welcome. You will visit 
places tourist eyes have never seen. Unlimited taxi 
service in Copenhagen without cost to you, as well 
as unlimited transportation in luxurious automo- 
biles throughout the Danish mainland and on all 
Danish state railways 

The cultural and eductional life of Denmark is 
open to you. Live without charge at the magnifi- 
cent Chateau Lerchenborg, second only to Ver- 
sailles. Admission to International Convention of 
Progressive Schools at Elsinore—International 
Convention for International Exchange of Boys— 
Unique Fourth of July celebrations at Rebild Park 
in Aalborg—Schools—Peoples Colleges—Museums 
—Cooperative Markets 

CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY AND RECEIVE 
BROCHURE DESCRIBING THIS UNPARALLELED 
EDUCATIONAI OPPORTUNITY AT WODERATE 
COST. 








DR. SVEN V. KNUDSEN 

Room 206-D 

248 Boylston Street 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Knu 

Without obligatior lease send 
full details and strated brochure on 


All-Educational ( 





Name 








Address 














wanted to be in the circus and by the night of the 
event it had evolved into a blackface orchestra, 
wearing minstrel costumes, with an almost unlim- 
ited repertory of popular airs at its command. 
In the most breath-taking, hair-raising moments, 
while feats of “skill and daring” were in progress, 
the band would strike up a lively tune in an amus- 
ing burlesque of circus procedure. An elephant, a 
horse and a giraffe were acquired by carefully 
going over books of direction for cutting and 
constructing life-size cambric animals which could 
be skillfully manipulated by two boys. If these 
circus beasts were not imported from darkest 
Africa, they were cut from tested patterns and 
they could waltz and bow and walk over prostrate 
clowns with much cambric dignity. 

The circus, like a snowball on a hill, grew in 
proportions as it neared its performance. <A 
trunk, discarded years ago by an actor of Shakes- 
pearian roles, was discovered in a store room of 
the house. It was full of costumes, among them 
the Caliban suit which made a splendid wild man. 
The trunk also yielded bear skins, a half dozen 
delightful green frog costumes, and as many gray 
flannel dogs. The janitor of the building had a 
friend in the Brooklyn navy yard who heard of 
the circus and straightway contributed a_bur- 
lesque bout between the light and middle weight 
champions of the Navy. <A printer living nearby 
offered to make programs. The bright and many 
colored folders announcing the side shows and 
the acts added a little anticipatory thrill and they 
were distributed by as vociferous a barker as ever 
graced a midway concession. 

When the circus was as well equipped as if it 
had rumbled off the Hoboken ferry with Barnum 
himself, gay pennants were strung from the gym- 
nasium gallery, spectacular signs were put up and 
the doors were thrown open to anyone with a 
dime. The big show opened with the pomp and 
circumstance of the parade. Then Madame 
Nimble-toes performed on her tight rope, thought- 
fully nailed to a plank raised about three feet from 
the floor. Clowns burlesqued the sharpshooting 
strong man” acts. The gymnasts made 


ay 


and 
pyramids in every conceivable formation and gave 
their best demonstrations of tumbling. Babe the 
Human Elephant and Mary the Wise Giraffe 
went through their paces with such solemn pre- 
cision that the fans couldn’t shriek and whistle 
their approval enough. The trained wild dogs 
from Siberia jumped over the ring master’s whip 
and sat up and rolled over at his command. 
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200 Fifth Ave. 





JOHN C. LEHNE SALES CO. 





“The SPORTe#f all Seasons” 


RAP- 


INDOOR OUTDOOR 


RAP-O has a swift serve and a snappy catch and 
can be played by two to twenty players—in the 
home, school, playground or gym. 


As a Physical Director, you will recognize the 
possibilities of RAP-O for group play. It can be 
played on a small space 10x20 feet, in a large 
gym or on a baseball field. RAP-O has the speed 
of tennis and is somewhat akin to lacrosse. It is 
fast and snappy and can be played with equal 
competition between boys and girls and is par- 
ticularly good for the camps and playgrounds. 


RAP-O has already proved itself to hundreds of 
physical directors and is now being played in 
many of our large cities. For full information, 
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New York, N. wa write for free booklet No. 46. 





Wrestlers demonstrated their skill and through the 
entire show the clowns kept up a continual horse 
play that delighted the audience. Two young men 
of the neighborhood who were with “The Merry 
Malones” came in while the show was in progress 
and offered to do a tap dance, which was one of 
the hits of the evening. 

Familiar gymnasium work was introduced so 
cleverly as to make the simple exercises an enter- 
tainment. While two girls gave an Indian club 
drill, another turned cart wheels around the ring 
and a quaint little housewife in peasant costume 
went about with a floor brush over which a young- 
ster in a rooster costume jumped. The shooting 
of William Tell as presented by the clowns re- 
sulted in a clownish tragedy and was done in 
imitation of the buffoonery and utter nonsense 
that makes the professional clown so beloved of 
the children. The clowns also gave a burlesque 
baseball game, imitating slow motion pictures. 
For the chariot race, old two wheel carts used by 
the children of the neighborhood for gathering 
wood were drawn, tandem fashion, by the Siber- 
ian dogs. Living statues were the grand finale of 
the evening. Three boys in gymnasium suits, 
dusted with powder to represent statues, posed on 
a curtained platform. The platform was placed 
under the balcony at one side of the room so 
that the frame on which the curtain was hung 
could be raised and lowered by ropes from above. 
Instead of the entire frame being raised, as in a 
circus ring, this frame was raised at the front 
only. <A spot light heightened the effect. This 
act was an exceedingly good imitation of one of 
the spectacular circus performances. 

The neighborhood came 450 strong, grand- 

















DO YOU NEED 


and Production 
? A Drama Magazine 
Write 


Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























Revised 


An announcement of special in- 
terest to recreation workers and 
physical directors is the fact that 
‘“Recreative Athletics,” a hand- 
book published by the P. R. A. A., 
greatly revised and enlarged, is 
now on the press. In its new 
form the book will be an invalu- 
able aid in the organization and 
conduct of athletics and for in- 
formation on games, stunts and 
meets of a _ recreative nature 
which has not before been 
brought together. 


Orders for the book may be 
placed immediately with the 
P. R. A. A. at $1.00 each. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Recreative Athletics | 
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Licensed under Patent 
of October 23, 19 
March 25, 1924 


them. 


1 


reach of the hands and 


children from the danger o 


Just a corner for the 





Chicopee 





“Happy Children” 


or why every playground 
should have a Junglegym 


The children love it because it meets their 
natural instinct to climb and play in groups. 
The delight the children get in inventing new 


games keeps the apparatus always new to 


Expert play leaders and physical educators 
have given it their universal approval be- 
cause it does solve the problem of keeping 
the children safe and contented. The grad- 
uated bars, many of which are always within 


No. 2. Capacity 100 Children..... $250 | 
} 


Junglegym Junior .. 


all that is needed to care 
rr the smaller tots from 3 to 
8 years old. The same con- 
struction as its big brother | 
t built especially for the lit- 
tle ones. A ground space of 
7 feet is sufficient to set 
Ss up in 


Playground Department 





BOOK REVIEWS 


*‘Junglegym’’ Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 





feet, prevent the 





f falling. 


Mass. 





| 
| 
































mother and babes in arms included, and rewarded 
the sixty-five persons who had put in three weeks 
of hard work with hearty appreciation. The suc- 
cess of the circus lay in the working out of the 
little details that went so far toward creating at- 
mosphere. The ballyhoos shouting exaggerated 
promises of mirth and astonishment to be had in 
the side shows, the raucous peanut venders and 
dispensers of pink lemonade, and the bizarre signs 
all contributed to the genuine circus spirit. An- 
other reason for its success was the fact that 
everyone could take part in some way. The littlest 
talents can somehow find a place in a circus. A 
boy who had never been given an opportunity to 
distinguish himself went to one of the directors of 
the show and offered to make signs for the side 
shows. His striking pictures in bright colors not 
only added to the general effect but established him 
as the owner of a very useful and interesting tal- 
ent. 

The ring master who carried the big show 
through with his irresistible manner of exagger- 
ated dignity and pride in his command was a youth 
who had shown such ability in dramatics that 
he had been given a scholarship in a school of 


drama. 


Book Reviews 


Tue Prostem Cui_tp at Home. By Mary Buell Sayles. 
Published by The Commonwealth Fund, Division of 
Publications, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Price, $1.50 

This book is based upon the record of over 200 children 
attending the clinics conducted under the Commonwealth 

Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. It 

is divided into three parts—(1), Emotional Satisfactions 

Which Parents and Children Seek in One Another; (2), 

Mistaken Ideas Which Influence Parent-Child Relation- 

ships, and (3) Narratives 

“Cotton Neeps Picxtn’” By Charles H. Williams. Pub 
lished by The Guide Publishing Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Virginia. Price, $.50 

The negroes as well as other races have their character- 
istic folk songs and dances. Charles Williams, in com- 
piling this group of eight dances, is seeking to use negro 
songs and dance steps for educational purposes in the 
school. It is believed that the teaching of these dances 
to negro children is of real educational value and will 
give them a greater appreciation of their own folk cus- 
toms and life. The dancing, for which directions in music 
are given are—Cotton Needs Pickin’; Plantation Days; 

The Charleston; Going up the Mountain; Granddaddy ts 

Dead; Go In and Out the Window; Peep Squirrel and 

May Pole Dance. 

Copies may be secured from the Hampton Institute 

Book Store, Hampton, Virginia. 

PLAYS FOR ‘PEOPLE AND Puppets. By Catherine Reighard. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Company. Price, $2.50 

Out of several years’ experience in putting on plays for 
children and puppets has come this book of five plays— 

Jack and the Beanstalk, The King of the Golden Rwwver, 

Rumpelstiltskin, Pierre Patelin and Aladdin. Each play 
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—no painting—reduced main- 
tenance — lifetime service. 


" 





Safety for children ... better discipline for your 
grounds ... real protection for your property .. . 
the new Page plan book “Boundary Lines” shows 
you how you can profit from protection. 


53 Service Plants erect fence everywhere .. . com- 
plete plans or final erection of both Page Chain 
Link and Wrought Iron fence. Write today for 
name and address. Page Fence Association (Dept. 
83), 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





“Boundary Lines” contains 
valuable data for educators 
on beautifying and protecting 
property. 





nation- Ppa siroite F 
emeenil throug Shi rst 


wire a 53 service “plants Zsince 18K3 


PAGE FI ENCE — 


CHAIN LINK — GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC COACHING 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 
OFFERS THE ADVANTAGES OF 


PROMINENT COACHES EXCELLENT FACILITIES MODERN EQUIPMENT 
AND A COMPLETE CURRICULUM GRANTING COLLEGE DEGREES 
ADDRESS, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

Special Bulletins Comprehensive Catalogue 

















is accompanied by suggestions for scenery, lighting and 
properties. 


























OrFIciAL VoLLey Batt Ru ces, 1928-29. Spalding’s Ath- ' 
G ; letic Library, No. 120R. Price, 25c : 
sames a t : . 
eS The Committee on Volley Ball reports that there has 
Festivals . als é r 
s been a great increase in interest in the game during the 
DANCES Pageants past year. In addition to the rules and records there are 
Athletics a number of articles on various phases of the game. One 
section of the book is devoted to volley ball rules for wo- . 
Thousands of teachers use men and girls. These have been prepared by a special { 
| ‘ 4 - ; > ’ shi iss ynes > Ss oF ™ i 
the meteciel in cur becke committee ot which Mi Agne R. Wayman of Barnard . 
College, New York, is chairman. 
64-page illustrated catalogue with Table of DEANS AND ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND Girts. By Anna : 
a ioc at on reauest Eloise Pierce, Ph.M. Published by Professional and / 
oO “nts ookKsS se oO > Sst. ore ° ° ‘s , , 
Conte! : sigs q Technical Press, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. i 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY Migs $4.00 : as | 
, : ‘ ° us treatise, covering every phase of the work o ‘ 
Publishers of Educational Books Since 1838 deans and advisers of women and girls, contains a wealth 
| 67 West 44th Street New York of study material for those deans and advisers desirous 
aa of expanding and strengthening their work, and creating 
a more widely recognized status for their profession. 
There are chapters on social activities, chaperonage, : 
recreations and amusements, and athletics as well as the 
other problems which a dean faces. 
Officers and Directors of the Playground 
Information on and Recreation Association of America 
Most scientific, sanitary OFFICERS 
Joseru Lez, President ’ 
Joun H. Finrey, First Vice-President : 
we c ™ Joun G. Wrnant, Second Vice-President ; 
‘ Rosert Garrett, Third Vice-President 
Construction and Operation Gustavus T. Kirspy, Treasure: 
‘ . . Howarp S. Braucner, Secretary 
of Swimming Pools DIRECTORS 
Mrs. Epwarp W. Bippte, Carlisle, Pa 
Witt1Am Butterwortu, Moline, II 
Both Indoor and Outdoor Pools Crarence M. Crark, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mrs. Artuur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla 
F. Truspee Davison, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 
= ° . . Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison, West Orange, N. J. : 
Special articles, advertisements ex- any i Daas. Hoe Yee. 2. Y 
°° 7 . . Hucu Frayne, New York, N. Y. 
ploiting New Equipment, Amuse- Ropert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 
‘ C. M. Goretue, Sacramento, Calif 
ment Devices for all types of pools. Mrs. Cuartes A. Goopwin, Hartford, Conn. 


Hon. Austin E, Grirritus, Seattle, Wash. 

Wirtiam Hare Harkness, New York N. Y. 

Cuartes Haypen, New York, N. Y. 

Hon. Myron T. Herricx, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Francis peLacy Hype, Plainfield, N. J. j 
Mrs. Howarp R. Ives, Portland, Me } 
Gustavus T. Kirsy, New York, N. Y. 

H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send 20 cents for 
sample copy 


a Mrs. CuHarres D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. | 
| n Rosert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C. 
eac an 00 agazi a Joserpu Lee, Boston, Mass. 
; : Epwarp E. Loomis, New York, N. Y. : 
Beautifully Illustrated — Only National Dr. J. H. McCurpy, Soringtehd, Mass 
ap : : oy, are Ortro T. Matirery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publication Covering This Field Water A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Hon. Cart E. Mitiiken, Augusta, Me 

Miss Etren Scripps, LaJolla, Calif 

Mrs. Howarp H. Spautpinec, Jr., Chicago, IIl. 

i Haro_p H. Swirt, Chicago, Lil. 

Beach and Pool Magazine, Freperick S. Titswortu, New York, N. Y. 

ill Mrs. James W. Wapswortu, Washington, D. C. 
: _ } J. C. Watsu, New York, N. Y. 

2243 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Freverick M. Warsurc, New York, N. Y. 

C. S. Weston, Scranton, Pa 

Hon. Joun G. Winxant, Concord, N. H 

Mrs. Wirtt1am H. Wooprn, Plainfield, N. J 
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Citizens 
of action. 
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OUNG America, womanhood and manhood in the 

making, are citizens of action; entitled to their 

rights . . . aplace to play and the things with 

which to play. These young citizens are entitled 
to playgrounds; enough playgrounds to go around and 
enough equipment to go around. But remember that these 
little citizens, full of action, are not over possessed with 
discretion. The safety factor in playground equipment 
is all important. Public playground equipment should be 
the best it is possible to buy It is in Medart equipment 
only that you get the experience of fifty-six years of 
specialized manufacturing experience. 


Medart Playground Equipment Catalog sent on request. 


Medart Junior Line for the Home 
Playground 


An adaptation of the Medart regular line for use in the 
home backyard. Substantially made and moderately 


priced. Folder of Medart Junior Line on request. 


MEDART 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., 3544 DE KALB ST., ST. LOUIS 
SINCE 1873—MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT, STEEL LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING, STEEL CABINETS 

AND THE JUNIOR LINE FOR THE HOME PLAYGROUND. 
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More Playgrounds—Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the 

streets—give them good 
playgrounds with plenty of fun- 
making, muscle building, health 
developing equipment — and 
yours will be a town where acci- 
dents involving children are few 
and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Play- 
ground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of 
quality. Built to withstand the 
abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety 


human ingenuity can devise. 


Playable as though the kids 


themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the 
country over which have 
equipped their parks and play- 
grounds with Everwear Equip- 
ment have found it superior. Also 
more economical, because of its 
greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of ap- 
paratus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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